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JAA Concertos 





can be costly... 


After all, it’s not merely the cost of a | 
good seat, but a trip to town and supper st 


after the concert can soon knock holes 


ee 


in a budget—maine, at least. With the 
Black Box, I sit in the best seat in the 





house (my favourite chair). Listening 
with my eyes closed, the orchestra seems 
to fill the room. With my pipe going 


nicely, I want nothing more.” 





The Pye Black Box Record Player is the first 


instrument of its kind to be marketed in Great 





Britain. Never before has so compact a unit 
provided this high fidelity reproduction with 
such room-filling quality of sound. It plays all 


speeds of records. Automatic changer or single 
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player models are available. 
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Foreword 


troversies between nations offer a more 

fruitful field for historical study than 
disputes that lead to the catastrophe of war. 
Certainly, they have a profound and far- 
reaching effect upon the relationship be- 
tween peoples, and on their attitudes to one 
another. Nowhere is this more marked than 
in the history of Anglo-American affairs. 
It may be argued that American views of 
Britain are still to some degree coloured by 
the accounts in the text-books of the Revolu- 
tionary War and of the war of 1812. But of 
broader significance to the dispassionate 
student are the series of occasions on 
which Washington and London have 
been in ‘fierce disagreement over matters 
of principle, yet have in the end arrived 
at a reasonable compromise. One such 
case was the Trent Affair in 1861 when 
Captain Wilkes, U.S.N., provoked the rage 
of the British Foreign Office by removing 
two Confederate Commissioners from a 
British vessel on the high seas. Last June 
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we published a study of this incident by 
Mr. Arnold Whitridge, who now con- 
tributes a sequel in our present issue upon 
the embarrassments caused by the Con- 
federate raider Alabama, which was British- 
built and British-equipped. Eventually, 
Britain settled the Federal Government’s 
claims arising out of the Alabama’s activities 
for a sum of $15 million, securing in 
exchange a useful modification of the 
neutrality laws, but not until after many 
hard feelings had been expressed on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A third example of 
the kind of crisis we have in mind, and on 
which we shall publish an article later this 
year, is the Oregon Boundary dispute, 
which produced much bellicose oratory in 
the 1840’s, yet was happily concluded by 
the acceptance of the 49th Parallel. The 
course of such quarrels as these, their 
causes and their manner of resolution, seem 
to us a most appropriate subject for inves- 
tigation by an historical magazine that is 
widely read in all English-speaking countries. 
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By ROBERT RHODES JAMES 


has seldom been more clearly exemplified 

than in the life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, a man who dominated the political 
sphere in the 1880's, whose light today, never- 
theless, is but dimly apparent beside the 
brilliance of Disraeli, Gladstone, Parnell and 
Chamberlain. Only those who lived through 
that period can comprehend the extraordinary 
power he wielded ; and even they find it difficult 
to appreciate the part he played in the story of 
Victorian England. His career is curiously 


Ti TRANSITORY NATURE OF political fame 





similar to that of the young Disraeli : despite 
many apparent advantages, he had to fight every 
inch of the way. Power did not come to him 
as it had to Melbourne, Peel and Palmerston, 
and as it was to come to Balfour. His private 
means were comparatively modest. He could 
depend neither on patronage nor on the smiles 
of fashionable society. Yet in five years of 
active politics he rose from a back-bench to 
Office ; at the age of thirty-seven, he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons, rivalled by Gladstone 








alone as the most able politician and Parlia- 
mentarian of his time. Lord Randolph split 
and crushed the vast Liberal majority of 1880 ; 
he saved the Conservative Party despite itself ; 
he swept Salisbury to the position that he held 
for twenty years. And then, at the moment of 
triumph, he was cast down. It was not his 
resignation in 1886 that brought him low : the 
reasons for his dramatic decline must be sought 
for among the causes of his equally spectacular 
rise to eminence. 

His early life was not remarkable. A pas- 
sionate love of hunting, considerable out- 
spokenness and audacity, and a keen sense of 
humour were the characteristics he displayed 
both at Eton and at Oxford. In 1874, he married 
a beautiful American, Jeannette Jerome, and 
entered Parliament as member for the family 
borough of Woodstock. For two years, they 
enjoyed the life of a young and handsome 
couple in London Society. But in 1876 Lord 
Randolph incurred the displeasure of a great 
personage,' and found the doors of fashionable 
London closed against him. In the same year, 
and largely as a result of this ostracism, Lord 
Randolph accompanied his father to. the 
Viceregal Lodge in Dublin as the Viceroy’s 
private secretary. For the next four years it was 
in Ireland that he lived, studying, and gaining 
the confidence of, a large portion of the Irish 
people. He had the advantage of seeing the 
country at once from within and from without 
the central administration. He dwelt in the 
ceritre of Irish affairs ; yet he conceived a great 
affection for the suffering Irish themselves, 
which induced him to deliver some speeches 
openly opposing the Government’s Irish policy 
and advising moderation. Apart from these 
outbursts, he achieved little ; and he remained 
almost unnoticed in the House of Commons, 
where his attendance was somewhat fitful. A 
change occurred after Gladstone’s Midlothian 
campaign, and the Liberal triumph of 1880. 

Nothing could have seemed more pitiable 
than the condition of the Conservative party at 


1“ Engaging in his brother’s quarrels with fierce 
and reckless partisanship, Lord Randolph incurred 
the deep displeasure of a great personage. The 
fashionable worid no longer smiled. Powerful 
enemies were anxious to humiliate him.’ See Lord 
Randolph Churchill by Sir Winston Churchill 
(Odhams, 1952 ed., p. 69). 





that moment. Lord Beaconsfield was old and 
dying ; and the Leader of the Opposition in the 
Commons was Sir Stafford Northcote, whose 
personal amiability and ill-health, combined 
with a great regard for Mr. Gladstone, whose 
private secretary he had once been, made him 
totally unfit for the prosecution of active Parlia- 


mentary warfare. But, almost as soon as 
Parliament assembled, the Ministry suffered a 
severe set-back over the Bradlaugh Incidents,” 
which, as Morley said, “‘ went on as long as the 
Parliament, clouded the radiance of the party 
triumph, threw the new Government at once 
into a minority, and dimmed the ascendancy of 
the great Minister.” But the greatest of their 
effects was to draw Lord Randolph, Mr. Gorst, 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, and Mr. Balfour 
together into a partnership which became 
known as the “ Fourth Party.” No questions 
of leadership or policy arose ; the four men all 
pledged to defend one another when attacked, 
and to wage unremitting war on the Govern- 
ment. Under this arrangement was created one 
of the most active and effective bodies devoted 
to opposition in the annals of the House of 
Commons. 

The four men approached Government 
measures in a manner calculated to be highly 
embarrassing to the Administration. Whereas 
it had been expected that the Tory opposition 
would take the form of a defence of the 
employers’ position, the Fourth Party pro- 
ceeded to criticize the bills entirely from the 
point of view of the working-classes. This not 
only followed the principles of Lord Beacons- 
field’s progressive Toryism, but split the 
wealthy Liberals and the Radicals on the 
Government benches. The four friends were 
in constant attendance on the front Opposition 
bench below the gangway, in every debate in 
which they had an interest. The unending 
stream of amendments which they proposed 
were not merely obstructive—a great many of 
them went on to the Statute Book ; but their 
guiding principle was courteous and persistent 
opposition at almost any price. They dominated 
the House of Commons, as no faction of com- 

? Bradlaugh had insisted that, as a free-thinker, 
he should be allowed to take his seat on affirmation, 
instead of on oath. His later cynical offer to take the 


oath was used by the Conservatives as an opportunity 
for embarrassing the Government. 
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** A young and handsome couple in London Society’ : LORD and LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


parable size has dominated it before or since. 
The excellence of their speeches, their super- 
abundance of good humour and resourcefulness, 
all contrived to capture the ear and the imagina- 
tion of the assembly they both served and 
subjugated. Nothing could provoke them to 
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anger or levity. But, if their zeal and skill con- 
tributed to friction between the Whigs, the 
Liberals and the Radicals, their actions were 
unlikely to be well received by the Opposition 
Front Bench, where Northcote saw his power 
ebbing away. Supported by Lord Beaconsfield 








while he lived, popular in the country and 
feared in the House, the Fourth Party became 
the symbol of the re-emergence of the Tory 
party after the humiliations of Midlothian. 

Ireland was the cancer that killed the Liberal 
party ; and in 1880 the first symptoms became 
apparent. The crisis, which came to a head in 
that year, was the culmination of a series of 
events, political and economic, which had been 
causing anxiety since the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846. Just as Chartism was basically 
“a knife-and-fork question,” the Irish crisis 
sprang from poverty and famine. As Sir 
Winston Churchill has put it: “It was the 
combination of agrarian with national aspira- 
tions and the gathering together of all their 
several forces in one determined hand that 
imparted so sinister and terrible a complexion 
to Ireland in 1880. Scarcity and poverty 
supplied the impulse, and misery brought forth 
her progeny of outrage.” The “one deter- 
mined Hand” was Parnell’s } and in the 
Commons he led sixty pledged Home Rulers— 
sixty men, moreover, who expected much from 
the Liberal administration that they supported. 
As the situation deteriorated, following the 
inopportune abandonment of the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, the Liberal party found that 
Ireland occupied most of its time and caused 
nearly all its troubles. 

From the first, Lord Randolph Churchill 
was acknowledged as a master on Irish affairs. 
Thanks to his practical training, he was par- 
ticularly well equipped to discuss the Irish 
question ; and the ghastly winter of 1880, the 
follies cf the Chief Secretary, Forster, and the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, all gave 
him his opportunity. 1881 saw the “ Kilmain- 
ham Treaty,” the rise of “ Captain Moonlight,” 
and in May the Phoenix Park murders ; but 
ill-health kept Lord Randolph out of active 
politics until the autumn, when the Fourth 
Party was reunited in the plenitude of its 
powers. Friction once more sprang up be- 
tween the Opposition Front Bench and the 
brilliant quartet below the gangway ; and when 
the problem of Lord Beaconsfield’s successor 
began to disturb the party, Lord Randolph 
helped to exacerbate it. The publication of his 
two letters on the “Dual Control” of the 
party in The Times, in which he openly attacked 
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Northcote and supported Lord Salisbury, was 
followed by the article “ Elijah’s Mantle,” 
which appeared in the “‘ Fortnightly Review ” 
during May 1883. 

The most interesting passage in this 
important piece of polemical writing concerns 
the Tory Democracy. “ The expression ‘ Tory 
Democracy ’,” he wrote, “has excited the 
wonder of some, the alarm of others, and great 
and bitter ridicule from the Radical party. 
But the Tory Democracy may yet exist ; the 
elements for its composition only require to be 
collected and the labour may some day possibly 
be effected by the man, whoever he may be, 
upon whom the mantle of Elijah has 
descended.” References to “a statesman who 
fears not to meet, and knows how to sway, 
immense masses of the working classes,” and 
who “ by all the varied influences of an ancient 
name can ‘ move the hearts of households ’,” 
although directly applied to Lord Salisbury, 
were capable of an alternative interpretation. 
The formation of the Primrose League, the 
crisis in Egypt, and matters of Supply, all found 
the Fourth Party and its brilliant leader in the 
van of the Opposition ; but its days were un- 
happily numbered. In July 1883 the Duke of 
Marlborough died, and Lord Randolph again 
retired from the political arena for several 
months. 

By now, Churchill was unquestionably the 
most powerful and popular speaker in his party. 
His speeches were quoted verbatim in all the 
newspapers ; and his face became familiar to 
the readers of Punch. At a time when good 
Conservatives regarded canvassing the working- 
class vote as almost tantamount to immorality, 
and the Liberals—“careering about the 
country,” as Lord Randolph described them, 
“* calling themselves ‘ the people of England’ ” 
—considered the welfare of the lower classes as 
exclusively their own province, the popularity 
accorded to this young aristocrat perplexed and 
exasperated both major parties. No one 
escaped the lash of his tongue ; even Chamber- 
lain wilted under it ; and the Premier could not 
have been flattered to learn that his efforts had 
been described as “ chips, nothing but chips, 
hard, dry, unnourishing, indigestible chips !” 
(Blackpool, January 1884). 

“ Trust the people,” and “ I have no fear of 
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“* The Fourth Party ” from Vanity Fair : LORD RANDOLPH, MR. BALFOUR, SIR H. WOLFF, MR. GORST 


democracy ” might well have been his political 
mottoes. Yet, despite his success and the in- 
creasing reputation of his party, he was the 
object of hatred and jealousy within the Con- 
servative ranks. The world of rank and fashion 
had long since excluded him from the pleasures 
of their society. As he himself said, “‘ The Tory 
party . . . can give to England the government 
she requires—democratic, aristocratic, Parlia- 
mentary, monarchical, uniting in an indis- 
soluble embrace religious liberty and social 
order” ; and he went to the country because 
he trusted and understood the new democracy 
as did no other politician of the time, except 
Chamberlain and Gladstone. His popularity 
was clearly demonstrated in May 1884, when 
his resignation as chairman of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations followed a 
vote of no-confidence in his chairmanship. The 
news was greeted with delight by the “ old 
gang” ; but, within a fortnight, public opinion 
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swept him back into the chairmanship, his 
popularity immensely increased. The lesson 
thus learnt was forgotten neither by Salisbury 
nor by Lord Randolph himself. 

Meanwhile, his Parliamentary reputation 
was steadily rising ; and his short self-confident 
figure was regarded with fear by the elders of 
both parties. ‘“‘ Tory democracy,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain on March 27th, 1884, “ of which 
we shall hear a great deal in the future, is 
represented in this House by the member for 
Woodstock. I pay the greatest attention to 
anything he says, because I find that what he 
says today his leaders will say tomorrow. They 
follow him with halting steps, somewhat un- 
willingly ; but they always follow him. They 
may not always like the prescription he makes 
up for them ; but they always swallow it.” 

The Liberal Government now suffered a 
succession of humiliations and disasters that 
led to its fall. Amid all the troubles in the 











Sudan and India, which made Gladstone note 
that this was “a time of Sturm und drang,” it 
was Ireland that overthrew the Ministry ; once 
the Irish Nationalists understood that the Con- 
servatives would not renew the Crimes Act, 
they withdrew their support, and the Govern- 
ment fell on an amendment to the Budget on 
June 8th by twelve votes. Salisbury’s “Ministry 
of Caretakers,” when they took over, faced 
many serious problems. The first of these were 
internal : Churchill refused to serve under 
Northcote, who retired to the House of Lords ; 
he then accepted the India Office. “‘ What a 
triumph ! ” Chamberlain wrote to him, “ You 
have won all along the line. Moriturus te 
saluto.” The many difficulties that confronted 
the new administration at home and abroad 
were simplified both by the ability of the new 
ministers and by what amounted to a party- 
truce at Westminster ; and public business 
was conducted with extraordinary ability and 
success. 

The General Election of 1885, in which two 
million new voters participated, had a vital 
importance. As a result of the complacent 
attitude of the Liberals and the energy dis- 
played by their opponents, a dramatic swing 
towards the Conservative cause took place in 
the boroughs ; only sweeping victories in the 
county seats gave the Liberals a majority ; and 
this majority was completely negatived by the 
eighty-six Parnellites, who now held the 
balance of power. After a thrilling and much- 
publicized contest against John Bright in 
Birmingham, the centre of Radicalism, Lord 
Randolph was defeated by eight hundred votes ; 
and his comment on hearing the result was not 
untypical. “ Gentlemen,” he informed his 
supporters, “‘ the man who can’t stand a knock- 
down blow isn’t worth a damn.” He was then 
elected for South Paddington with a large 
majority. 

Seeing that his party was on the verge of 
disruption, Gladstone had a terrible decision to 
make. Should he take office or no ? In the 
India Office, Lord Randolph had put up a 
remarkably fine performance, creating a very 
favourable impression not only upon his staff 
but upon the Queen, the House of Commons 
and the Cabinet. He had been responsible for 
the peaceful handing over of Burma to Her 


Majesty’s rule. But it was Ireland, and not the 
East, that cast ministries down and raised 
others up. Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord 
Salisbury refused to compromise with Glad- 
stone, who was by now convinced of the neces- 
sity of Home Rule ; and they decided upon a 
policy that would force Gladstone to bring 


down the Government. As Lord Randolph 
declared, “ Radical work must be done by 
Radical artists ” ; and he informed Labouchere, 
in December 1885, that, if Gladstone did 
introduce a Home Rule Bill, he would not 
hesitate to agitate Ulster “‘ even to resistance 
beyond «Constitutional limits.” 

The Government, nevertheless, was defeated 
on the famous Jesse Collings Amendment,* 
and the Home Rule crisis was upon the nation. 
The unexpected and important secession of 
Chamberlain and the Radicals was the first 
event ; and Lord Randolph, a close personal 
friend of Chamberlain, now found himself in 
complete sympathy, for the first time in his 
career, with the whole Conservative party. 
“I decided some time ago,” he wrote to Fitz- 
Gibbon, “ that if the G.O.M. went for Home 
Rule, the Orange card would be the one to 
play. Please God it may turn out the ace of 
trumps and not the two...” He then pro- 
ceeded to carry out his threat to Labouchere, 
and crossed into Ulster to receive an en- 
thusiastic welcome. This success he augmented 
by speeches in Parliament and in the country, 
and by his historic phrase, in a letter to a 
Liberal-Unionist member : “ Ulster will not 
be a consenting party ; Ulster at the proper 
moment will resort to the supreme arbitrament 
of force ; Ulster will fight, Ulster will be right.” 

On May 28th, in the second reading of the 
famous “ Bill for the better government of 


®* The fesse Collings Amendment. This Amend- 
ment to the Queen’s Speech ran as follows. ‘‘ This 
House humbly expresses its regret that no measures 
are announced by Her Majesty for the present relief 
of these classes, and especially for affording facilities 
to the agricultural labourers and others in the rural 
districts to obtain allotments and small holdings on 
equitable terms as to rent and security of tenure.” 
This became known as the “‘ Three Acres and a Cow” 
Amendment, and, as Hicks-Beach observed, ‘‘ This 
is not a move for the benefit of the agricultural 
labourer. It is a move on the part of the Opposition 
. .. to turn the present Government out of office.” 
(Parlty. Debates, 49 Vict., 3rd Series, Vol. 302, 
cols. 443 to 525.) 
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Lord Randolph “‘ Athwart the Course ”’ 


Ireland,” Lord Randolph and Hicks-Beach 
engineered the defeat of the Bill and the dis- 
integration of the Liberal party. A day earlier, 
Gladstone had told his unhappy party that the 
passing of the second reading would merely 
imply support to an abstract measure ; they 
would not be committed ; and, above all, they 
would have time to think. Lord Randolph 
saw the danger of this move ; and Hicks-Beach 
made a speech of great skill, mainly skilful 
because it was so provocative, in which he 
charged the Government with producing 
nothing more nor less than a “ continuance in 
Office ” Bill. To this the Prime Minister replied 
in his most majestic manner ; and, warming to 
his task, he poured ridicule on the contention 
that the Bill was an indefinite vote, and that it 
was to be remodelled. 


Lord Randolph Churchill : Reconstructed. 


Mr. Gladstone : The noble lord says “‘ recon- 
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By courtesy the Proprietors of ** Punch’’ 


: Punch, July 7th, 1883 


structed” was the word .. . Does the noble lord dare 
to say it was used with respect to the bill ? 

Lord Randolph Churchill : Yes. 

Mr. Gladstone: Never! Never! (Cheers) 
4 ped with respect to one particular clause of 
the Bill. 


Thus was the Liberal party destroyed. That 
thunderous “ Never! Never!” severed the 
Whigs irretrievably from the administration of 
Mr. Giadstone ; and the Government was 
defeated by 341 votes to 311. 

At the subsequent General Election, the 
Conservatives had a handsome majority ; 
Salisbury became Prime Minister again, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons. He was thirty-seven. His elevation 
as Leader of the House caused no surprise in 
that shrewd assembly ; but the middle classes 
regarded the choice of Lord Randolph as 
Chancellor with dismay. “ An insular people,” 











as Disraeli once cynically wrote, “ subject to 
fogs and possessing a powerful middle class, 
requires grave statesmen ”’ ; and, as FitzGibbon 
wrote to Churchill, “The English are your 
sheet-anchor and finance is their pole-star ; 
and a middle-aged commercial Chancellor 
would make them easy in their minds, when you 
can not.” 

Yet it seemed as though he might still con- 
found his critics. After the first few months of 
office, the House and the Press were loud in 
their praises of the new Chancellor, and the 
party was well satisfied. The Queen sent him a 
private letter, congratulating him on his skill 
and judgment. Misunderstandings and dis- 
agreements, however, began to accumulate 
between Churchill and Salisbury ; and they 
were exacerbated by Lord Randolph’s famous 
speech at Dartford in October. The crisis came 
to a head when the Cabinet rejected the pro- 
posed Budget. Lord Randolph was pledged to 
economy ; and his Budget required extensive 
economies in the War Departments. In view 
of the international situation, W. H. Smith, 
then Secretary of State for War, declined to 
effect these economies ; the Cabinet supported 
him ; and on the 22nd of December the 
resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from the Cabinet was announced by The Times. 

After the first general amazement, his 
enemies raised a delighted cry of “I told you 
so !” and his friends felt isolated and angry ; 
while the Queen was deeply offended by the 
fact that Lord Randolph had published the 
news before she had been herself informed. To 
appreciate the crisis that led to his resignation, 
we must understand that it resulted from a 
fundamental cleavage between Lord Randolph 
and Lord Salisbury. They represented totally 
different schools of political philosophy ; and 
as Churchill said in a letter to the Prime 
Minister before his resignation, “I certainly 
have not the courage and energy to go on 
struggling against cliques, as poor Dizzy did 
all his life.”” He might have added that he also 
lacked the inclination. Had he been a shrewder 
and more ambitious politician, had he possessed 
a tenth of the patience of his son, and had there 
not been about him a certain touch of the spoilt 
child, he would undoubtedly have triumphed. 
But he hated the idea of acquiescing to acts he 
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detested, and of supporting men whom he 


regarded with contempt. Furthermore, like 
Gladstone, he underestimated the hatred and 
jealousy that his rise had excited in his own 
party. Like many a victor before and since, he 
discovered that it is a dangerous thing to rely 
too much upon the gratitude of those one has 
led to power. As it was, he had left himself 
tragically vulnerable. He resigned at Christmas- 
time, three weeks before Parliament re- 
assembled. He resigned over an issue under- 
stood by few outside the Cabinet. Economy, in 
any case, was not at that time a good political 
slogan. But the suggestion that Lord Randolph 
intended to destroy the Salisbury administra- 
tion by resigning is utterly fantastic. . . . As he 
had himself once observed, Salisbury could fill 
the Cabinet with waiters from the Carlton if 
necessary. What is undeniable is that Lord 
Randolph could have broken the Prime 
Minister over one of a considerable number of 
issues, had he so desired. The legend that he 
“ forgot ” Goschen (his successor in office)‘ is 
also unsupported by facts. In 1885, he had 
urged his admission into the Cabinet, offering 
to resign his own seat in Goschen’s favour ; 
and, in 1886, he had suggested to Salisbury 
that he should be invited to join the Adminis- 
tration. Two days before his resignation, he 
had held a private dinner-party with the inten- 
tion of bringing Goschen and the Prime 
Minister together. He had not “ forgotten ” 
Goschen ; but he had overrated his own indis- 
pensability and power. 

The year 1886 was the summit of Lord 
Randolph’s career. He never regained the posi- 
tion he had won so brilliantly. As his son 
wrote: “ Whatever power he acquired was 
grudgingly conceded and hastily snatched away.” 
He behaved with great dignity, both in the weeks 
following his resignation and in the years of 
the Salisbury administration. As Chamberlain 
warned him : “ When a man says that in no 
case will he return a blow, he is very likely to be 
cuffed” ; and he had to suffer many years 
of contemptible abuse at the hands of his 
fellow-Conservatives. His resignation speech 


4**The new Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
observed The Times tartly, “‘ will take Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s place in more senses than one.” From 
Lord Randolph Churchill by Sir Winston Churchill 
(Odhams, 1952 ed., p. 603). 
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was inadequate and disappointing ; he refused 
to use his great power outside Parliament to 
embarrass the Government ; and he gradually 
lost the ear both of the House and of the 
country, as his health and his appetite for 
politics declined. Moments of glory there were; 
but these grew increasingly infrequent ; and 
everything he handled seemed to redound to 
his disadvantage. Even his terrible Pigott® 
speech lost him valuable and devoted support. 
Death came eventually in 1895 at the early age 
of forty-five, when most politicians look forward 
to at least another twenty years of endeavour. 
But for over three years his fortunes had been 
at their lowest point. 
Tory Democracy 
cannot be dismissed as 
a political ruse. To 
Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill and to his followers, 
it was a compromise 




















5 Pigott. Inaseries of 4}, 
articles. published in The |i!) 
Times of 1887, entitled |) 
“ Parnellism and Crime,” (|\§) 3 
letters purporting to be |*) em 
Parnell’s condoning the }/*\ 
Phoenix Park murders of /'f 
1882 were printed in fac- §))/)\;! 
simile form. Parnell sued 44i)!)"! 
The Times for libel, and |'"'_J 
in February 1889 Richard »-.; 
Pigott, a disreputable {}\))||'''§ 
Irish journalist, admitted |! 
he had forged the letters, 
fled to Spain, and com- 
mitted suicide in Madrid. 
The Government, which 
had refused Parnell’s re- 
quest for a Select Com- 
mittee of enquiry, was 
attacked by both Glad- 
stone and Churchill, and 
the latter concluded his 
speech with the words, 
“ What has been the result 
of this uprootal of con- 
stitutional practice ? What 
has been the one result ? 
Pigott! A man! A thing! 


























between Radicalism and High Toryism: a union 
between ancient stability and ordered modern 
progress : a doctrine of collaboration between 
the Old Society and the New ; and this strange, 
almost paradoxical, creed somehow caught the 
imagination of great multitudes of the British 
people. Lord Randolph died, but Tory Demo- 
cracy lived on ; and the Conservative party was 
saved despite itself. Of all the great men who 
dominated the Victorian political era, perhaps 
only Peel, Disraeli and Lord Randolph 
Churchill would comprehend and accept the 
completely altered structure of British politics 
and society that exists today. Peel would 
understand it, because he had a great and 
flexible mind ; and even Disraeli, who had 
called in the working classes to redress the 
balance of the middle classes, would probably 
have approved of the present-day political 
structure. For Disraeli 
had not created a new 
Toryism; he had harked 
back to the historic Tory 
party as the ultimate 
defender of Church and 
State. Lord Randolph’s 
crusade was not dissimilar ; 
and it was on his shoulders, 
rather than on those of 
Lord Salisbury, that the 
, mantle of Elijah descended. 
MM’ \ The fact that the modern 

! Conservative 
party has success- 
fully withstood 
the vicissitudes of 
the last fifty years, 
and contrived to 
retain its demo- 
. cratic popularity, 
is due in some 
measure to the 
endeavours and 

















A reptile! A monster! 
Pigott! Pigott!! Pi- 


achievements of 
Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 
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“4 Dream of the Future,” Lord Randolph views Disraeli: Punch, April 28th, 1883 
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Fig. 1. Woodcut from Nuremburg edition, 1548 ~ 


Journal of Warburg Institute, 1937 


lished in about 15 B.C., Vitruvius gives us 

an admirable account of how men first 
started to build. “‘ Some of them,” he writes, 
“‘ began to make roofs of leaves, others to dig 
out caves under the hills ; some, imitating the 
nests and constructions of the swallows, made 
places into which they might go, out of mud and 
twigs. Finding then other shelters and invent- 
ing new things by their power of thought, they 
built in time better dwellings. . . . At the begin- 
ning they put up rough spars, interwove them 
with twigs and finished the walls with mud.” 
A woodcut, in an edition of Vitruvius brought 
out at Nuremburg in 1548, illustrates his 
description (Fig. 1) very fully, showing the 
primitive builders at work on houses of differ- 
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From Reed Hut tori 


By SIR LEONARD 
WOOLLEY 


The origins of the Art of Architecture : Vitruvius’ 
vision of primitive builders 


ent sorts, made with all the materials of which 
Vitruvius speaks. 

In starting his History with the crude efforts 
of prehistoric man, the Roman writer gave proof 
of a really scientific spirit; for the whole 
character of architecture throughout the ages 
has been dictated by the character of the 
materials which were first—and necessarily— 
employed by the earliest builders. Man did not, 
as a rule, invent an architectural form, and then 
select the material best suited to the concrete 
realization of his new idea ; he began by making 
what use he could of such material as Nature 
offered him, and very soon found that the form 
was imposed upon him. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as 
to whether the circular or the rectangular build- 
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Fig. 2. Restoration of the 
Ziggurat of Ur-Nammu 






ing comes first in point of time. Certainly, the 
available evidence favours the circular. At 
Jericho the Neolithic houses (probably the 
oldest yet discovered) are round, and it is only 
in the higher levels that rectangular huts of 
stone rubble occur. Similarly, at Hassuna in 
northern Iraq, where the Chicago Expedition 
has brought to light a settlement of the period 
when agriculture was just beginning to replace 
the food-gathering existence of the nomad 
hunter, round huts were the first to be erected 
—these again being of stone rubble. Where, 
in default of stone, men made themselves 
shallow dug-outs with sides of heaped earth 
and roofs of boughs, the dug-outs are round. 
When men lived in caves or in rock shelters, 
they may easily have learned to pile up stones 









From “The Ziggurat and its Surroundings: Ur Excavations,” 
Vol. V, by Sir Leonard Woolley, Trustees of the British Museum 


and University of Pennsylvania Museum 


into a screen to narrow the entrance or to 
divide the space. When, with a changed manner 
of life, the cave became inconvenient—perhaps 
as being too far off from the cultivated land— 
and people moved down to the plain, their 
experience in heaping up stone screens stood 
them in good stead ; where there was no cave 
they could build one. But the old cave had been 
something inside which they had lived, and it 
was that that they wanted to reproduce, the 
inside, not the outside, for there had never 
been an outside. So the primitive stone hut 
was built from the inside ; you stand in the 
middle and arrange the stones all round you ; 
and the result is a circular building. I have 


actually seen a Sinaitic Arab build himself a 
shelter of rough stones capped with a camel- 
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Modern Marsh Arabs begin a building 


Fig. 3. 


thorn screen ; he worked from the inside, and 
his hut was inevitably circular. Similarly with 
a dug-out ; you start where you want your hut 
to be and dig, throwing the earth outwards, 
and the earth forms a circle with you as the 
centre ; you cannot help it. 

In certain areas, therefore, such as those 
where stone is plentiful, the primitive builder 
—especially if he was lately a cave-man—will 
start with building round houses, so that there, 
at any rate, the round house is the earlier ; and 
only when he has become relatively sophis- 
ticated, and wants bigger rooms, does he 
perhaps learn that a roof of straight beams is 
more easily laid across parallel walls. But that 
is not necessarily true of all parts. 

In the Mesopotamian delta all that Nature 
supplies is mud, reeds and palm-trees. In that 
country, then, the simplest and the most 
obvious thing to build is the reed hut. Owing 
to the late formation of the delta, no settlement 
in it is so old as Hassuna ; but, at least, we can 
say that the reed stem and the woven reed leaf 
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were the materials first used here for house- 
building. The method of construction is that 
you plant upright in the ground two bundles or 
fascines of tall reeds (single reeds would not be 
strong enough to resist the winds), and then 
lash to them cross-bars, made of smaller fas- 
cines, to form a framework on to which matting 
can be fastened to make the wall. But the reeds 
are straight and rigid ; your horizontal bars, 
therefore, will not bend, and automatically the 
wall between the two uprights is straight. You 
can prolong it in the same straight line by add- 
ing more uprights, but to enclose a space— 
which is the whole point of house-building— 
there has to be an angular return ; the character 
of the material results in a rectilinear ground- 
plan. And it does more than that. The tops of 
the upright fascines, being thinner, are pliable, 
and if two are bent towards each other and 
lashed together they make an arch ; if, when 
your first section of wall is up, you build another 
a short distance away with the uprights corre- 
sponding, they can be brought together across 






























the middle and you have the framework of a 
tunnel-like vaulted room which can be covered 
with matting, roof and all ; a mat hung at either 
end then completes the building—and the 
building is not only rectilinear but rectangular. 

The process is best illustrated by modern 
examples, the reed houses of the Marsh Arabs 
of southern Iraq (Fig. 3), which are sometimes 
very large and quite magnificent (Fig. 4), but 
essentially they are the same as those built by 
the earliest inhabitants of the land ; precisely 
similar huts are shown on a carved stone trough 
from Erech, now in the British Museum, and 
on a mosaic frieze from al "Ubaid near Ur 
—the latter dates from about 2700 B.c. and 
the former is some centuries older. Sumerian 
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legends say that reed huts were used by 
people before the Flood, and at Ur we found 
underneath the mass of silt left by the Flood 
thick slabs of clay, bearing on one side the 
impression of reeds ; they were bits of the mud 
plaster of a reed hut. For that is the second 
stage. The walls of matting do not stop the 
draught, and the obvious remedy is to plaster 
them with mud ; even the roof can be plastered 
and, as every now and then a fresh coat will be 
desirable, the building in time becomes very 
solid. Supposing that such a building catches 
fire, which may easily happen, (the pre-Flood 
plaster which we found at Ur had been acciden- 
tally burned), the hardened clay will still stand, 
more or less, and will give people a new idea : 
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Fig. 4. “‘ Very large and quite magnificent”? : Reed-built guest-house 
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From *' The Development of Sumerian Art "’ by Sir Leonard Woolley. 


Faber, 1935 


Fig. 5. Tomb-chamber, with brick vault and apse 


that reeds are not essential, and that a house 
can be built with mud only. One way of doing 
sO is to use terre pisée, as was commonly done 
in the alluvial plains of prehistoric China ; but 
to hammer the earth firm really demands 
wooden planks to contain it, and for Neolithic 
man in southern Mesopotamia planks were not 
easily come by. Another way was to pile up 
basketfuls of not too watery clay, and for rough 
work, such as a garden wall, this method serves 
well enough—it is, indeed, still in use ; but it 
is clumsy, and when the wall is more than 
shoulder high the weight of a basket-load makes 
further building difficult ; so some genius con- 
ceived the idea of conveniently small lumps 
moulded to shape in a wooden mould, instead 
of in a round-bottomed basket, and at once the 
practice of brick-making spread far and wide. 

But the new medium was applied to an art 
whose main lines had been decided already. 
The primitive builders of the reed hut had laced 
their matting on the inside of the framework. 
When, therefore, the mud plaster was applied, 
the upright fascines gave the effect of half- 
columns dividing the wall-face into panels. 
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The builders in brick copied their models 
faithfully. The rounded half-column might be 
kept or, since the bricks were rectangular, 
might be translated into square buttresses ; but 
so strong was convention that one or other of 
these was, where religious buildings were 
concerned, invariably used down to the last 
days of Babylon ; a temple with plain walls was 
unthinkable. 

We have seen that reed construction auto- 
matically produced the arch and the vault ; 
both were imitated in brickwork (Fig. 5). The 
true arch is found in the doorway of one of the 
Royal tombs at Ur (circ. 2800 B.C.), in the door- 
ways of private houses in Abraham’s time, and 
(this one is still standing) in a temple of the 
fourteenth century B.C. (Fig. 6). The barrel 
vault also occurs in the Royal tombs, though 
where the span is great, the builder, perhaps 
mistrusting his powers, preferred the corbelled 
vault set up over a wooden centering, as in the 
great mausoleum of King Dungi (2100 B.C.). 
Where the reed hut was small and square, the 
tops of all the four corner uprights could be 
bent inwards and tied together and the result 





was a dome ; consequently, we find the dome 
also reproduced in later work ; one of the Royal 
tombs has a dome of stone rubble set in mud 
mortar constructed over a timber centering, 
and in about 2150 B.c. we find a brick dome of 
King Ur-Nammu built on pendentives. But all 
these arches, vaults and domes are on a small 
scale (it must be remembered that the reed hut 
itself was always rather narrow) and, so far as 
we know, the principles were never applied to 
large buildings ; if a big room had to be roofed, 
timber was essential. Even so, the precedent of 
the reed hut was followed, but light poplar 
poles took the place of reeds and were laid as 
rafters from wall to wall ; above them, reeds 
were spread at right angles, then matting and, 
above the matting, earth and mud. A roof like 
this, with a slight slope for drainage, is most 
effective, cool in the summer and reasonably 
water-proof ; but it does need a fresh coat of 
mud after the winter rains, and the original 
thickness (which should be 43 inches) is soon 
multiplied ; mud is heavy and poplar poles are 
not very strong, so, if the span of the roof is at 
all considerable, it will require support, which 
means, a column or columns. 

Until recently, it was confidently assumed 
that the column was an architectural feature 
unknown in Mesopotamia ; so much so that 
when an American excavator announced the 
discovery of a columned hall at Nippur dating 
to the fourteenth century B.c., he was held up 
to ridicule as an ignoramus, it being quite 
certain that columns were only introduced into 
Mesopotamia by the Greeks. It was an absurd 
assumption, because where nature supplies the 
palm-tree man cannot help adapting it as a 
column ; it was true that none had been found, 
but that was because people actually used palm- 
trees and these had, of course, decayed and left 
no trace of themselves. Now there have been 
found at Erech huge columns, eight feet in 
diameter, built of mud bricks and overlaid with 
elaborate mosaic ; these date from perhaps as 
early as 3000 B.c. At Kish, two centuries later, 
the brick columns recur; at al ’Ubaid the 
little temple, built by A-anni-pad-da about 
2700 B.C., had columns of real palm-logs either 
sheathed with copper or covered with a poly- 
chrome mosaic reproducing the scales of the 
palm trunk. We find at Ur again a brick column 


of Ur-Nammu, and a later example (by 
Warad-Sin, circ. 1800 B.C.), in which specially 
moulded bricks render the palm-trunk pattern 
in relief ; it was a perfectly familiar feature and 
everybody knew how it started. 

By the middle of the third millennium before 


-Christ, the Mesopotamian builder knew and 


employed all the basic elements of modern 
architecture—the relieving buttress, the half- 
column, the column, the arch, the vault and the 
dome, and all of these, with the sole exception of 
the column, were directly derived from the reed 
and clay-daubed hut of the earliest settlers. 
His material was exclusively brick, either kiln- 
fired or plain mud brick, and his mortar was 
mud. Burnt brick was generally used only for 
the lower courses, foundations and damp- 
courses ; but later on, as wealth increased, 
burnt brick might be more freely used, so that 
the whole of the huge Ziggurat of Ur was faced 
with an eight-foot skin of burnt bricks, set in 
bitumen mortar, and a temple or even a royal 
palace might be of burnt brick throughout, and 
in the fagade of a private house the burnt brick- 
work might be carried up as high as the top of 
the first storey ; but the builder knew that mud 
brick, if duly protected from above, was a last- 
ing material and fully adequate for most pur- 
poses, so he was satisfied with that ; and when 
we find his mud-brick walls still standing ten 
feet high after a life of three and a half millennia 
we may agree with him. 

In Egypt we cannot follow quite so directly 
as we can in Mesopotamia the beginnings of 
architecture ; but it is none the less clear that 
the process of evolution was very similar. 
Egypt, like southern Iraq, offers to the builder 
mud, reeds and palm-logs ; but, in addition, 
the desert supplies plenty of easily-worked 
stone. The earliest (pre-Dynastic) village sites 
that have been excavated show the reed huts 
that we should expect ; mud brick comes into 
use not long after its invention in the Meso- 
potamian delta, and for most purposes it 
remains throughout Egyptian history the only 
building material. But already in the Third 
Dynasty (circ. 2750 B.C.) finely-cut limestone 
ashlar is being employed for pyramid con- 
struction ; it comes in suddenly and was 
perhaps an art learned from some foreign 
source ; at least, we cannot trace its origin in 
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Fig. 6. Arched doorway of King Kuri-galzu’s temple, fourteenth century B.C. 


Egypt. But even in stone work, the native 
tradition is manifest so far as style is concerned. 
In those great temples, which for most of us 
sum up the character of Nilotic architecture, 
two standard forms of columns predominate ; 
one is copied from the palm tree, the other 
imitates a bundle of tall papyrus stems bound 
together at top and bottom (Fig. 7) ; both go 
back to the huts of the prehistoric dwellers in 
the Nile valley. 

Yet there is a very curious point about stone 
building in Egypt. Stone was easily accessible, 
and there was no lack of skilled stone-cutters 
and masons, but from the outset the material 
was used only for tombs and temples ; for the 
houses of the gods, for the pyramids heaped 
over the tombs of Pharaohs and for the mas- 
tabas of the nobles, whose solid house-like 
blocks were strung out to make cities of the 
dead along the desert’s edge, polished limestone 
was the fitting material ; but not for the houses 


of the living. Later on, when habits changed, 
and tombs were no longer built but quarried 
into the living rock, then stone was reserved for 


temples only. In a private house the door- 
jambs or the window-frames might indeed be 
of stone, but that was all ; the walls, never. 
Even the Pharaoh, who had his mortuary chapel 
constructed in the finest ashlar, lived in a 
palace of mud brick. It is difficult to explain 
such self-denial on the part of the god-like 
rulers of Egypt, unless indeed there was some- 
thing mysterious about stone which made it 
suitable for those of another world but tabu for 
mortal men. And, strange to say, there seems 
to have been a similar idea in southern Meso- 
potamia. There, as I have said, stone is not so 
easily come by, and we should not have 
expected to find it used at all ; but at Erech one 
very early temple has stone foundations ; at Ur 
the Royal tombs, some of which are like under- 
ground palaces with several rooms, are built of 





limestone rubble; the little temple at al ’Ubaid 
has stone foundations, and when a king of that 
First Dynasty rebuilt the Ziggurat of Ur, the 
containing-wall of its platform was faced with 
stone up to the height of four feet—but, and 
this was what struck us even more than its 
rarity, the apparently: massive foundation was 
a mere sham, a skin of stone applied to a mud- 
brick wall and contributing nothing to its 
strength. There seems then to have been a 
tradition—which was already dying out as early 
as the time of the First Dynasty (2700 B.c.)— 
according to which temples and tombs ought to 
be built of stone, or to contain a certain amount 
of stonework ; but neither then nor afterwards 
was stone ever employed for a house. In Meso- 
potamia and in Egypt alike the title of this 
article holds good ; it was progress from reed 
hut to brick palace. 

The fame of the Egyptian architect rests on 
his stone temples ; the Mesopotamian was 
exclusively a builder in brick, and his achieve- 
ment is therefore less likely to be appreciated ; 
but within the limits of his material he was a 
great artist. Sometimes he seems to have been 
impatient of those limitations : as when, in the 
fourteenth century B.C., King Kuri-galzu’s 
architect at Erech decorated the facade of a 
temple with life-size figures of deities in high 
relief, rather like Caryatids, built of moulded 
bricks ; or when Nebuchadnezzar, to break the 
monotony of long stretches of blank wall, had 
the bricks laid at an angle of about fifteen degrees 
to the wall line, returning to that line at every 
yard or so, so that the ground-plan was exactly 
like the toothed edge of a saw, and the wall face 
was resolved into a succession of narrow ver- 
tical stripes of sunlight and shadow. These are 
errors of the decadence ; to estimate the merits 
of the Sumerian architect, we must turn to the 
great periods. The Ziggurat of Ur (Fig. 2), as 
built by the kings of the Third Dynasty, about 
2100 B.C., was a solid brick tower of three 
Stages capped by a little shrine ; it measured at 
the base some two hundred feet by a hundred 
and fifty and its height without the shrine was 
sixty-two feet ; the walls of each stage, relieved 
by shallow ornamental buttresses, sloped in- 
wards as if to emphasize the fact that this was 
a “sacred mountain” on whose precipitous 
summit the god had his home, and a triple 
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Egypt Exploration Society, 1923 
Fig. 7. Egyptian column imitating a bundle of papyrus- 
stems 











stairway led up from the ground to the shrine. 
What is remarkable is that there is not a straight 
line in the building. The walls from foot to 
. coping have a curve—an entasis—so slight as 
to escape notice ; and each side, from corner to 
corner, is laid out on a curve calculated to 
counteract for the eye any impression of weak- 
ness that might be caused by the crushing 
weight of the tower’s central mass. The 
principle observed by the Athenian builders, 
when they gave entasis to the columns and 
curved the stylobate of the Parthenon, had been 
anticipated by the Sumerians sixteen centuries 
earlier. 

The fact that the Sumerians were past- 
masters in the art of brickwork makes it more 
difficult to understand one phase in their 
history. The bricks used throughout the first 
three “periods” of Mesopotamian archaeo- 
logy were ordinary flat rectangular bricks, such 
as are employed today ; then, at the beginning 
of the “ Early Dynastic” period, those were 
abandoned in favour of bricks rectangular in 
plan but rounded on the top like a tinned loaf 
or a bun, an absurdly inconvenient shape which 
must have complicated very much the brick- 
layer’s task. They came into fashion suddenly 
—at Ur a new building of the time, connected 
with the Ziggurat, has foundations of the old 
flat bricks below and mixed types higher up, 
but above ground level is of the bun-shaped 
“plano-convex””’ bricks exclusively ; the 
builders apparently economized by using up 
what remained of the oid stock but did not dare 
to let any of it show ; it was not just a local 
fashion, but was universal throughout the 
country, and it lasted for several hundred years. 
It has been suggested that it was introduced by 
immigrants from the foot-hills where they had 
been accustomed to building in stone and now 
applied the old technique to a new material, 
moulding mud to the shape of stones. But in 
the first place no newcomers entered the land 
at the start of the Early Dynastic period ; and, 
in the second, builders in stone prefer a sort 
that splits easily into flat pieces, and if they had 
to make bricks would never go out of their way 
to imitate the water-worn round-topped pebbles 
which they would have avoided using at home. 
The only explanation I can suggest (and it may 
seem very far-fetched) is that the country had 


just shaken off the rule of a thoroughly un- 
popular and foreign aristocracy ; the public 
buildings which represented that régime were 
pulled down, but of course had to be rebuilt ; 
the fervour of the nationalistic spirit prompted 
the idea of changing not only the form of those 
buildings, but even the character of the materia] 
of which they were made, and the “ plano- 
convex ” brick was the result. It does sound far- 
fetched, but some sentiment of religion or of 
patriotism did attach itself to these bun-shaped 
absurdities. In later days, as for instance under 
the Third Dynasty of Ur, a king building a 
temple for a god would encase in the corners 
of the brickwork “ foundation-deposits ” that 
consisted of a copper figure of himself piously 
disguised as a labourer carrying a basket of 
mortar and of a stone tablet inscribed with his 
name and the dedication of the temple ; and 
the stone was in the form of a plano-convex 
brick. A Kassite ruler of the fourteenth century 
B.C., setting up a new altar, hid in the core of it 
miniature clay models of plano-convex bricks 
such as had gone out of use more than a 
thousand years before. Later still, in Assyrian 
times and in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, when 
it was the custom to bury under the floor of a 
building painted clay figures of the Seven 
Spirits that would ward off evil from the house, 
each figure was set in a little sentry-box made 
of ancient plano-convex bricks that had been 
dug out from the prehistoric ruins deep under- 
ground. When men reverted from the plano- 
convex to the flat-topped brick, reason pre- 
vailed over sentiment, but the sentiment was 
to.endure for two millennia ; that persistence 
makes it less unlikely that the origin of the 
plano-convex brick was a sentimental one. 
Whatever feeling one may entertain about 
bricks, and however perfect may be the 
technique of the bricklayer, one is apt to think 
(forgetting Hampton Court) that “ brick 
palace” is almost a contradiction in terms. 
In point of fact, the mud brickwork even of 
outside walls was nearly always plastered and 
whitewashed, and the interior walls were far 
more elaborately disguised. For a very early 
period we have the Erech palace, where the 
brickwork is entirely overlaid with a mosaic of 
coloured terra-cotta cones. For the Early 
Dynastic period, the palace of Mari in northern 
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Fig. 8. 


Mesopotamia can show wall paintings in 
tempera and, later, Alalakh in north Syria illus- 
trates the use of true fresco. Under the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, ceilings might be painted blue 
and studded with stars in leaf gold, and gold 
plates inlaid with lapis lazuli and other semi- 
precious stones might cover the walls. The 
private houses had their walls plastered and 
whitewashed or colour-washed, and though 
they may never have been so richly decorated 
as was the Egyptian house—such as we find 
at Tel el Amarna—yet they were far from being 
squalidly plain. In the Assyrian time, when the 
technique of glazing earthenware became 
generally known, the brickmaker took full 
advantage of it, and in the seventh-century 
royal palace at Nimrud it is the brickwork 


Enamelled brick from Nimrud : the King and his servants 


itself that gives the decoration, panel after 
panel of birds and beasts and trees in yellow 
and white on an azure ground, rows of march- 
ing warriors, formal designs of palmettes and 
fir-cones and guilloche scrolls ; the whole thing 
was a blaze of lustrous colour, by the side of 
which the mere paintings on stucco which 
adorned some of the rooms sink into insigni- 
ficance (Fig. 8). Even for exteriors glazed bricks 
were sometimes used, as for the blue shrine that 
crowned the Neo-Babylonian Ziggurat at Ur 
or for Nebuchadnezzar’s famous Ishtar Gate 
at Babylon. The brick palace was indeed a 
dwelling fit for a king, a far cry from the reed 
hut of the marshland settler; yet it was from the 
reed hut that the palace-builder derived all the 
architectural principles employed in his design. 
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T WAS EASY ENOUGH FOR A GREAT MONARCH to 
[= his impress on a Versailles or a Pots- 

dam, little towns that were moulded by a 
royal whim. It is quite another matter to 
permeate a city that for centuries had counted 
over a million inhabitants. Neither London nor 
Paris puts us in mind of any single monarch ; 
the influence of a George IV or a Napoleon III 
hardly extends beyond the confines of one or 
two particular quarters. But the influence of 
the Emperor Ch’ien Lung (1711-1799), who 
ruled over China for most of the last three- 
quarters of the eighteenth century, reaches far 
beyond the walled rectangles of Peking, out 
across the salty pastures and the canals to the 
long curve of the Western Hills ; so that he 
seems to have become the genius not merely 
of a city but of a whole carefully stylized 
countryside. 


The Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung 
135-1799 


By SIMON 
HARCOURT-SMITH 


For sixty-four years, during the European “ Age of 
Reason,” a “ philosopher-Emperor”’ guided Chinese 
destinies 


One reason ‘perhaps for the ubiquity of 
Ch’ien Lung’s memory is its association with 
strength and success. It is fashionable among 
modern Chinese historians to criticize his 
ambitious policies, which are supposed to have 
left the Middle Kingdom at his death exhausted 
and impoverished ; and English critics have 
blamed him for complacently excluding from 
his dominions the technological triumphs of 
Europe. The fact remains that during his long 
reign China enjoyed an administration more 
resolute and more efficient than anything she 
had known for centuries or would know for at 
least another century and a half : that, while in 
his day there occurred a vast rise in population 
—to the figure fabulous for the eighteenth 
century of some 300 million souls—his age is 
still remembered by Chinese generally as one 
in which the masses knew a felicity that has 











been denied them almost ever since: that, 
without seriously menacing the tranquillity of 
Asia, he re-established Chinese prestige in all 
the neighbouring territories from Annam to 
Turkestan: and that the most handsome 
recommendation a Chinese picture or piece of 
porcelain can nowadays command is irrefutable 
evidence that it once occupied a place, however 
modest, in Ch’ien Lung’s collection. 

Remote in their stiff brocaded gowns, the 
Emperors of China stare down at us, full-face 
from their official portraits. During their life- 
time, a hierarchy of eunuchs shielded them 
against reality and against the candid gaze of 
travellers ; the constant editing and “ cooking ” 
of annals by their successors further obscure 
our vision. Hardly a hint of life-giving eccen- 
tricity quickens our conceptions of these august 
creatures. Until fairly recent times, the only 
glimpse we have of human behaviour in a Son 
of Heaven is vouchsafed by the great, unfor- 
tunate T’ang Emperor, T’ai Ts’ung. So 
besotted was he by the beauty of his plump 
mistress, Yang Kuei-fei, that he caused her to 
bathe in public—a shameless act which precipi- 
tated a revolution, and is still deplored in China. 
But when we come to Ch’ien Lung, the 
character is so strong, the voice so individual, 
that he emerges from the shadows with quite 
outstanding clarity. We know what he ate, how 
scenery affected him ; we even possess details, 
or traditions at least, of a love-affair that not 
even his omnipotence could make happy. 

Until the nineteenth century, the history of 
China was the history of her north-western 
frontier. The menace of the barbarians created 
both the Great Wall and Peking—the head- 
quarters from which was organized the defence 
of the rich river valleys to the South. Ch’ien 
Lung’s own dynasty, the Ch’ing, was itself 
technically barbarian—a Manchu clan from 
beyond the Wall which, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had overthrown the 
decadent native rule of the Ming, allowing the 
last Ming Emperor ceremoniously to commit 
suicide on the Coal Hill beside the Forbidden 
City. The Manchus, cousins of the Mongols, 
and possessing a script unrelated to the Chinese, 
entered China rather as the Normans came into 
Sicily, establishing military strong-points 
throughout the Empire but not seriously 
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attempting to change the structure of its govern- 
ment. Nor did they make the slightest effort 
to modify the rigid shape of Chinese life. On 
the contrary, while endeavouring to preserve 
their vigorous ancestral virtues—hunting, for 
instance, occupied an important place in court 
ritual until the line fell into torpor—the Chinese 
Emperors prided themselves on possessing the 
graces and erudition of true Confucian Jiterati. 
K’ang Hsi, Ch’ien Lung’s grandfather and 
second Emperor of the line, was an indefati- 
gable collector of works of art and an able 
Chinese versifier. The tradition of elegance 
and scholarship was carried to even more 
dazzling heights by his grandson. 

There was, indeed, much in common 
between these two monarchs, whose combined 
long reigns span almost a century and a half. 
Yung Chéng, successor to K’ang Hsi and 
Ch’ien Lung’s father, seems to have been a 
worthy plodding sovereign who owed his suc- 
cession largely to his brother’s ineptitude. But 
the fourth son, at first known as Hung Li, who 
was born to Yung Chéng in 1711, early attracted 
the admiration of his eminent grandfather by 
his extraordinary intelligence and his coolness 
in the dangers of the chase. At the Chinese 
Court, of course, there were no rights of 
primogeniture ; the succession went by designa- 
tion of the reigning Emperor ; and K’ang Hsi 
seems to have taken the somewhat unusual step 
of designating not only Yung Chéng to be his 
immediate heir, but also the boy Hung Li to 
follow Yung Chéng on to the Dragon Throne. 
This Hung Li, or Ch’ien Lung, eventually did 
in October 1735, being then aged twenty-four 
according to the Western, and twenty-five 
according to the Chinese system. 

Far beyond the Chinese frontiers he was 
destined to win a not undeserved fame as a 
* philosopher-Emperor ” — an ideal that ap- 
pealed to the eighteenth century almost as 
strongly as Bolingbroke’s notion of the “patriot- 
king.” Soon after he had mounted the Dragon 
Throne, and had assumed the name of Ch’ien 
Lung by which Europeans know him, the 
young Emperor gave proof of his sensibility, 
wisdom and taste. His father had begun the 
construction of a summer palace, some twelve 
miles from Peking, out towards the Western 
Hills, near the Jade Fountain. The waters of 
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that renowned spring had been dammed to 
form a small lake. There, as soon as the cere- 
monial period of mourning was over, Ch’ien 
Lung led on a boating expedition the cabinet 
of ministers, with the experienced O-ér-t’ai at 
its head, which he had inherited from his father. 
Every member of the party was invited to write 
a poem. No doubt the new Emperor’s apprecia- 
tion of his Cabinet turned very much on the 
quality of composition now offered him ; 
throughout his life he would esteem literary 
merit as the highest qualification for public 
office. Ch’ien Lung himself, at the end of the 
symposium, dashed off a poem in which, after 
recalling the need for ensuring the prosperity 
of the farmer, relieving the suffering of the 
masses, and protecting the administration 
against corruption, he gives stylish proof f 
sensibility in the presence of Nature. In one 
verse of his poem ke writes : 
** In the clear air after rain, the aspect of the 
mountains has crystallized to blue black. 


The wind blows on the water and turns it 
to wrinkled silk...” 

From his predecessors Ch’ien Lung in- 
herited a curious link with the outside world, 
which is also our chief source of information on 
his life and character—the body of Christian 
missionaries who had been established in 
Peking since the time of the Ming Emperor, 
Wan Li, about the year 1600. The tolerance 
that Kublai Khan’s China showed the foreigner 
in Marco Polo’s day had long since given place 
to haughty suspicion. The Ming Emperors 
had virtually excluded the foreigner from 
Chinese soil, confining them to the precarious 
Portuguese foothold of Macao, far in the South. 
Save for the visit of an occasional embassy, 
upon whom childish humiliations were gener- 
ally heaped, no “ Big Noses,” or Europeans, 
were to be seen in the streets of Peking, until 
the arrival there of the intrepid Jesuit, Matteo 
Ricci, in 1599. Ricci, an horologist of some 
talent, who is still honoured by Chinese clock- 
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makers as Li, their tutelary divinity, seems to 
have secured entry to the Forbidden City by a 
gift of clocks to the Emperor Wan Li. Certainly, 
until about a century ago, clocks or watches 
were almost the only European products in 
which the Chinese showed any interest ; the 
markets of Peking have now and again thrown 
up Augsburg or Nuremburg astronomical time- 
pieces of a date preceding that of Ricci’s 
arrival in Peking. There is, therefore, nothing 
improbable in the story of Ricci’s method of 
ingratiating himself with the Chinese Court. 

By revealing to the Chinese Court the 
scientific triumphs of the West, Ricci’s assist- 
ants and successors consolidated their position. 
Scientific curiosity, a principal glory of the Han 
and T’ang dynasties, had by now languished ; 
and for the astrological calculations, vital to any 
preparation of the all-important Imperial 
Calendar, the Court of Peking, ever since the 
time of Kublai Khan, had been obliged to rely 
upon a body of Persian astronomers and 
mathematicians. As dictators of the Imperial 
Calendar, these Moslems enjoyed an invaluable 
position. But the Jesuits soon detected the 
faultiness of Persian telescopes and astrolabes, 
and discovered wild inaccuracies in their 
mathematical tables. On one occasion, just 
before the overthrow of the Ming Dynasty, the 
Jesuits were able conclusively to show that the 
Persians erred by more than ten days in their 
predictions of an eclipse. From that moment, 
the care of astrological affairs at the Peking 
Court became an exclusively Jesuit concern. 
In their intricate calculations, they were aided 
by a gift from Louis XIV of handsome astro- 
nomical instruments which, so far as I am 
aware, still stand in their observatory upon the 
Eastern wall of Peking. 

Using their position as regulators of the 
Imperial year, the Jesuits now embarked on no 
less a task than the conversion of the Chinese 
Court to Christianity. Their ambitions were 
kindled, after the fall of the Ming, by the favour 
which K’ang Hsi showed them. This Emperor, 
who revealed a mind at least as open and dis- 
putatious as that of any Mogul sovereign at 
Delhi, invited the Fathers to explain to him the 
principles and the advantages of the Christian 
faith. Monotheism does not come naturally to 
the Chinese spirit. The Chinese Pantheon is 
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filled with strange bedfellows. The Jesuits 
found it advisable, therefore, not to insist upon 
the lonely and unique divinity of the Almighty, 
but to refer to him as “‘ T’ien Chu,” “ Lord of 
Heaven ” ; while, since they sought to convert 
China from the top downwards, they glossed 
over the sufferings and humiliations of Calvary, 
and laid no particular emphasis upon the Cross 
as an emblem. This discreet and aristocratic 
version of Christianity, with its close analogies 
to Confucianism, achieved for a moment con- 
siderable success in China. Yet, when the 
Office of the Propaganda in Rome at length 
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The Emperor, in a snowy landscape, meditating 
on state affairs 
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. part Baroque and part Rococo” : 


Hsiang Fei’s lodgings at Yuan Ming Yuan 


came to hear of these Jesuit reticences and sup- 
pressions, strong criticisms were expressed, an 
Apostolic Delegate was despatched to China, 
and the quarrel grew so fierce that the Christian 
Faith was permanently discredited at the Court 
of Peking. As missionaries of religion, the 
Jesuits had missed their chance. When Ch’ien 
Lung came to the throne, however, they sud- 
denly found themselves called upon to adopt 
another, and almost equally important réle— 
that of interpreters of China to Europe, and of 
Europe to China. Although Ch’ien Lung had 
no intention of becoming involved in the 
quarrels of the Jesuits with the Propaganda, the 
Dominicans, or any other Christian body, he 
valued the technical services that the mis- 
sionaries could render him. From the time of 
Matteo Ricci, those chosen for the China 
mission counted in their ranks a high propor- 
tion of mathematicians, scientists, engineers and 
painters. In Ch’ien Lung’s day, a particularly 
talented band of technicians was attached to the 
Peking mission—Father Benoist, physicist and 
hydraulic expert : Father Sickelbarth, designer 
and engraver : Father Attiret, painter : and— 
most famous of all — Brother Castiglione, 
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painter and architect, who under the name of 
Lang Shih-ning is still remembered and revered 
by Chinese collectors. In addition to these, the 
Jesuit workshops at Hait’ien, not far from the 
capital, contained a number of experts upon 
clock-making, clock-repairing and enamelling. 
It was here that the Sino-European technique 
of enamel, usually associated with the city of 
Canton, probably originated. The Chinese 
might claim to be the inventors of gunpowder ; 
and mortars together with heavy cannon 
frequently appear in the lists of presents 
brought by visiting foreign embassies ; but no 
Western artillery expert seems to have played 
the same part in Peking as did Will Adams, the 
Elizabethan gunner, at the Court of the Japanese 
Shogun. 

In the course of their duties at Court, the 
Jesuits had ample opportunity of observing the 
new Emperor and recording the rhythm of his 
daily life. To their correspondents in Europe, 
and notably to Bertin, one of those distin- 
guished permanent officials upon whose 
shoulders reposed the rickety edifice of French 
administration during the later years of Louis 
XV, they sent detailed reports on life at Ch’ien 
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Lung’s Court. They may have been aware that 
their letters were in all probability censored ; 
no doubt, therefore, they took good care never 
to report anything to the discredit of a prince 
on whose continuing favour so much depended. 
Yet, if one compares the Jesuit accounts with 
Chinese annals, or with the impressions 
gathered by other foreigners, their portrait of 
Ch’ien Lung does not seem unduly flattering. 
Europe, already disposed once more to seek her 
ideals in the East, was enchanted to learn of a 
sovereign who was just without priggishness, 
kindly yet wise, refined and yet vigorous. 
They delighted to read of his easy manners, and 
how, although he never sat at table for more 
than one-quarter of an hour at any meal, he 
attached proper importance to gastronomy, and 
would annually sacrifice during the Tenth 
Month to the Kitchen God, beating the drums 
with his own august hands, and singing the 
song entitled “The Emperor’s Search for 
Reliable Officials.” Ch’ien Lung’s economic 
policy of fighting hard times with vast pro- 
grammes of public works, the importance he 
attached to a healthy agriculture as the very 
foundation of the Body Politic, made a deep 
impression upon Turgot and the “ Physiocrats” 
in France ; while Louis XVI, imitating the 
immemorial ritual of the Son of Heaven at the 
Temple of Agriculture, took to ploughing a 
symbolical furrow at the New Year. 

In the cycle of Chinese history, a corrupt 
government has at regular intervals “ forfeited 
the Mandate of Heaven ” and been replaced by 
a clean and vigorous administration, which, in 
its turn, has gradually become infected with 
corruption. When Ch’ien Lung ascended the 
Imperial Throne, the initial cleansing-force of 
the new dynasty had spent itself ; the bad old 
symptoms—peculation, bought justice, the 
growing power of eunuchs, which had rendered 
odious the Court of the last Ming Emperors— 
were again manifest. The fatal process was 
arrested by Ch’ien Lung. True, the maladies 
spread quickly enough after his death ; but for 
the last sixty years of the eighteenth century 
China was as well governed and, within certain 
limits, as agreeable a place to live in as could 
then be found throughout the world. Provided 
he did not persist in dreaming of the expulsion 
of Manchus, provided he resisted all tempta- 
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tions to join the revolutionary “ White Lily 
Society ” and shut his eyes to the inevitability 
of eventual trouble with the West, in the Peking 
of Ch’ien Lung’s time a cultivated man could 
lead a life of delightful elegance. It was, of 
course, an ossified elegance, an elegance of the 
Museum. The landscape painters had become 
largely derivative, no longer concerned to visit 
the country for the observation of Nature at 
first hand, but resigned to refurbishing Wang 
Wei’s vision of waterfall and mountain-crag. 
The finest triumphs of the Imperial porcelain 
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Vase of Flowers by Castiglione, 1723 
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HSIANG FEI as Minerva : attributed to 
Castiglione 


kilns were imitations of T’ing ware produced 
six centuries earlier—imitations so close to the 
delicacy of the originals that, to this day, they 
cause the collector serious perplexity. 

Merciless in its persecution of all opponents, 
Ch’ien Lung’s internal administration, during 
his long noonday, while the sun stood still over 
China, remained benignly conservative. He 
saw no reason to modify the machinery of the 
Civil Service ; and his one great error of judg- 
ment—the blind favour that he showed in his 
old age to the venal minister Ho-Shen—sprang 
from a genuine admiration for that rascal’s 
knowledge of the Analects, and for his handi- 
ness in turning a neat Confucian epigram. 





Ch’ien Lung, however, was not content merely 
to govern with success the more over-populated 
and easily accessible regions of his Empire. He 
believed—as the present régime in China 
evidently believes—that no Chinese adminis- 
tration can be healthy or strong if it neglects the 
vast deserted spaces of Central Asia and the 
North-West. There exists no other area in the 
world where man is granted a comparable 
amount of breathing space ; yet, for some 
obscure reason, the slightest movement of its 
few nomadic inhabitants has always set up a 
process of “ chain-reaction” which ends by 
upsetting the life of the populous territories to 
the South-East. The complicated rivalries of 
Chinese, Mongol and Turki were at their 
height when Ch’ien Lung began his reign. It is 
unnecessary to describe in detail the great 
campaigns of 1755-59, under the able direction 
of Chao Hui, sometimes in alliance with, some- 
times in opposition to the Turki princeling, 
Amursana ; but, as a result of his campaigns, 
Chinese rule was established with tolerable 
firmness throughout Chinese Turkestan, hence- 
forward to be known as Hsinchiang, or “‘ New 
Dominion.” Although a century later this 
remote and fascinating world was to be tragi- 
cally devastated by a Muhammedan revolt, 
Chinese authority, which Ch’ien Lung had re- 
asserted, was to survive in Urumchi and 
Kashgar until our own period. 

Incidentally, the pacification of Hsinchiang 
was responsible for the great tragic passion that 
overshadowed Ch’ien Lung’s career. The wife 
of the ruler of Yarkand, Khozi Khan, was of a 
beauty and a charm so renowned that her 
reputation had drifted, across thousands of arid 
lonely miles, to the Chinese capital. In the 
final campaign of 1759, Khozi Khan was killed 
and his wife brought a prisoner to Peking. 
During the early years of his reign, Ch’ien 
Lung had been devoted to his Empress, whose 
demure prettiness emerges even from official 
portraits. But she had died in 1751 ; and 
neither the innumerable concubines of the 
Household nor the favours of fashionable 
courtesans were able to touch the Emperor’s 
heart. One glance, however, at the prisoner 
from Yarkand, and Ch’ien Lung was a changed 
man. The lovely creature, known to Chinese 
history as Hsiang Fei, the “‘ Fragrant Con- 
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cubine,” from the exquisite natural odour 
which her body exhaled, seems never in fact to 
have become Ch’ien Lung’s concubine. In- 
stalled in a pavilion beside one of Peking’s most 
charming lakes, she was painted by the Jesuit 
artists as Minerva, as a gardening girl in the 
manner of Nattier with a large basket of mush- 
rooms in her golden hand, or in Turkish dress, 
picking lotuses from a boat. When she pined 
for her remote homeland, a small mosque, a 
Turkish bath, and a street of Moslem shops 
were built beside her pavilion to alleviate her 
homesickness. 

All these flattering devices would appear to 
have failed to move her. She continued to 
protest that, if the Emperor so much as laid a 
finger upon her, she would plunge a dagger 
first into his and then into her own heart. 
Ch’ien Lung, it is said, made no attempt to 
get his way by force ; and the unhappy situa- 
tion dragged on, unresolved, for nearly two 
years. Finally, one mid-winter night, Ch’ien 
Lung’s formidable mother, the Empress 





Dowager Hsiao Sheng, took a hand. Fearing, 
as she said, for her son’s life or sanity, she chose 
a moment when he was outside the Forbidden 
City, at the Temple of Agriculture, performing 
the ceremonies appropriate to the winter 
solstice. Without informing her son, she closed 
the gates of the Forbidden City, summoned 
Hsiang Fei before her, and graciously accorded 
the stubbon girl permission to commit suicide. 
According to Chinese annals, Hsiang Fei 
thanked the Empress Dowager in a speech of 
Racinian resignation, and hanged herself from 
a papered beam in a nearby apartment. When 
the stricken Emperor was re-admitted to his 
Palace, filial piety forbade any protest. There- 
after, he withdrew into the luxurious hermitage 
of Yuan Ming Yuan. Bright waterfalls and 
bright flowers, rather than bright eyes, were 
henceforward to be his solace. This country 
palace, modest enough in Yung Chéng’s day, 
was now enlarged and re-equipped with an 
elegant fantasy that would impress even the 
French and British generals who destroyed it a 
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From the Author's Collection 
Hsiang Fei picking lotus-flowers, attributed to Attiret 
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YUNG CHENG, father of Ch’ien Lung, in European dress 


century later. Never, Napoleon III’s General 
Montauban was to write in 1860, had he seen 
such splendour and beauty as at Yuan Ming 
Yuan. The “Round Bright Garden ” rested 
in an amphitheatre of the Western Hills, beside 
the Jade Fountain, with its marble tablet, 
inscribed in Ch’ien Lung’s elegant calligraphy : 
* T’ien Hsia Ti I Ch’iian ” (The First spring 
under the Heavens). The water that flowed 
from it, thanks to the ingenuity of the Jesuit 
Father Benoist, played through innumerable 
fountains, which the Fathers complacently 
compared to the famous Versailles waterworks. 

Indirectly, it was Father Benoist’s fountains 
that inspired the last and most extraordinary 
phase of Ch’ien Lung’s enlargements at Yuan 
Ming Yuan. Alone perhaps among his Chinese 





contemporaries, he perceived that, although he 
must pacify the North-Western deserts, the 
dangers of the future would come from the sea 
and from Europe. In his every action, one 
detects a burning desire to break through the 
barriers of protocol that surrounded him and 
obscured his vision of the outside world. He 
was constantly exasperated by the ignorance of 
ordinary life in which his Ministers and 
courtiers tried to keep him. Outside the gates of 
his palace, he caused a typical Chinese street to 
be built ; and there, every New Year, a real fair 
was held with genuine articles for sale. He 
would attend the fair, and was delighted to 
make little purchases. Similarly, he was curious 
to know how Europeans lived ; and, at his 
command, Brother Castiglione, who had 
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already won fame as a painter, was invited to 
construct a series of European buildings. 
Castiglione was then at the height of his powers. 
His paintings of birds, flowers and animals 
united European perspective with the conven- 
tions of Chinese court-painting, in a style that 
confers on every leaf, every hair of a grey- 
hound’s coat, a radiance seemingly derived from 
the first days of the Creation. Now, aided no 
doubt by European architectural engravings 
and by memories of his native Italy half a 
century ago, he designed a series of pavilions, 
topped with pagoda roofs, but otherwise part 
Baroque and part Rococo, bearing such names 
as “Elegant Colour of the Western Peaks,” 
“ Harmonious, Strange and Pleasant,” “‘ Happy 
Place of Falling Streams ” or “ View of Distant 
Seas.” There were pavilions to house peacocks, 
an octagonal summerhouse filled with mechan- 
ical singing-birds of English or French work- 
manship, and a fountain that also acted as a 
sort of water-clock. These strange and charm- 
ing constructions seem to have been encircled 
by gardens of an extreme formality, such as 
would have been fashionable in Europe during 
Castiglione’s youth. By a trick of fate, such 
gardens had become 
hopelessly outmoded in 
Europe at the time 
when they were con- 
structed near Peking— 
that is to say, about 
1775. The efforts of 
Lord Shaftesbury and 
“ Capability” Brown, 
of Hubert Robert, 
Lerouge and the Jesuits 
themselves, had brought 
into vogue throughout 
Europe the sort of care- 
ful devised “ artless ” 
romantic garden that 
had originated in China, 
and that was known in 








France and Germany by the name of “ Anglo- 
Chinese.” 

To the end of his days, Ch’ien Lung 
remained remarkably hale, impervious to cold, 
scorning spectacles and hunting daily at the age 
of eighty-six. He affected an anxiety not to out- 
rage historical precedent by allowing his reign 
to exceed sixty years, the longest period until 
then that any Emperor had occupied the 
Dragon Throne. Thus, in 1796, he made a 
formal abdication in favour of his somewhat un- 
interesting son, Chia Ch’ing ; but, under the 
title of “‘ Superior Abdicated Emperor,” he con- 
tinued in effect to govern the Empire until his 
death three years later, at the age of eighty-eight. 
Although he professed to be tired of life, it is 
related that, during his last days, he was fascin- 
ated to learn that, during the rutting season, the 
hinds in the Imperial Hunting Park would crop 
the magical grass of Longevity, which no human 
hand could discover, and offer it to their 
antlered lords. Ch’ien Lung is supposed to have 
put on the skin of a stag and mingled with the 
herd, in the hope of receiving this divine gift. 

Almost immediately after Ch’ien Lung’s 
death, the whole edifice of Manchu rule, and 
indeed the Confucian 
machine itself, began 
to disintegrate. The 
water-clock went out 
of order; the mission- 
aries died out and were 
not replaced; in 1860 
an Anglo-French ex- 
peditionary force looted 
Yuan Ming Yuan of 
its treasures, and then 
blew the palace up. 
Some of the marble 
panels from the Euro- 
pean pavilions were 
afterwards to patch 
hovels in the surround- 
ing villages. 
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Lemur, or “ Cochin China Monkey” by Castiglione 
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The Alabama, 1862-64 


A CRISIS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


‘By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


in the stormy history of Anglo-American 

friendship was Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
at Newcastle on October 7th, 1862. At that 
time, Gladstone was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Palmerston’s second Cabinet. 
After felicitating himself on England’s “‘ perfect 
neutrality ” in the war then raging in America, 
and denying that she “ had any interest in the 
disruption of the Union,” he suddenly indulged 
in an oratorical flourish which he admitted 
afterwards to have been “ not only a mistake, 
but a mistake of incredible grossness.” “ There 
is no doubt,” declared Gladstone, “ that 
Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South 
have made an army; they are making, it 
appears, a navy ; and they have made, which is 
more important than either—they have made 
a nation.” 

These remarks, of which he was never to 
hear the last, infuriated the North. The South 
was correspondingly elated, but only for a 
moment. Gladstone’s speech seemed to 


O NE OF THE MANY UNFORTUNATE incidents 


indicate that Her Majesty’s Government was 
on the point of recognizing the Confederacy, 
but it soon appeared that he had spoken 
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impulsively without consulting his colleagues. 
Though the Government continued to discuss 
the question among themselves, nothing more 
was heard about it officially. 

In war the lot of a neutral is not a happy 
one, and Palmerston was soon being assailed as 
bitterly in Richmond, the capital of the Con- 
federacy, as in Washington. While Charles 
Francis Adams, the American Minister, was 
complaining about the “‘ monstrous hypocrisy ” 
of Great Britain in having posed as the enemy 
of slavery and yet not rallying immediately to 
the North, John Slidell, the Confederate Com- 
missioner in Paris, was telling everyone that 
England was the real enemy, that England was 
the cause of the South’s not being recognized. 

In the meantime, Northern and Southern 
agents were busily wooing British shipbuilders 
and munition makers. None of these was more 
successful than James D. Bulloch, naval 
representative of the Confederate States in 
Europe. At the beginning of the war there was 
but one shop in the entire Confederacy capable 
of turning out a first-class marine engine. The 
Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond, Virginia, 
was the only establishment south of the 
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The Confederate raider Alabama ; built at Birkenhead ; cost Britain some 15 million dollars 
in compensation ; from a water-colour by Clary Ray 


Potomac where a gun of large calibre could be 
cast, and at the time Mr. Davis and his Cabinet 
began their labours Virginia had not yet 
seceded from the Union. When she joined the 
Confederacy in April 1861, just after the firing 
on Fort Sumter, she could offer but a small 
contribution to the resources of the new 
Government—only the wreck of the great 
dockyard at Norfolk. The U.S. Navy had 
burned everything to the water’s edge as soon 
as it became evident that Virginia would cast in 
her lot with the other seceding States. 

The fact was that slavery and cotton had 
preserved in the South a rural, almost feudal, 
society upon which the industrial revolution had 
left no imprint. Financially, as well as indus- 
trially, the South was at a terrible dis- 
advantage. The merchants who lived and did 
business in the Southern ports relied on 
Northern and European bankers and ship- 
owners. Consequently, there was no demand 
in the South for marine architects or engineers, 
and very little demand for skilled workmen of 
any kind. It was essential, then, that the new- 
born Confederacy should buy or build ships in 
Europe. Bulloch was accordingly instructed 





“to get cruisers at sea as soon as possible,” 
cruisers to break the blockade of Southern 
ports by preying on the enemy’s commerce so 
that the Federal Government would be forced 
to send their own men of war in pursuit. Once 
it could be proved that the blockade was in- 
effective, the road lay open to recognition by 
the great powers and to independence. 

James Dunwoody Bulloch of Georgia turned 
out to be an excellent choice for the delicate 
task of building and equipping Confederate 
cruisers abroad. Formerly an officer in the 
Federal Navy, who had “ gone out ” with his 
State, Captain Bulloch possessed an unusual 
knowledge of shipbuilding combined with tact, 
energy, and personal charm. Within a month 
of his arrival in Liverpool, he had bought a 
quantity of naval supplies on credit, and laid 
the keel of the Florida, the first of the foreign 
built Confederate cruisers. Liverpool took to 
him kindly. The merchants and shipbuilders, 
living on cotton as they did, were naturally 
anxious to bring the war to an end as soon as 
possible. With many Southern connections, 
they were naturally pro-South and anxious to 
break the blockade. Cotton was selling in 





Liverpool for a shilling a pound in December 
1861. The price went up steadily until by the 
end of 1862 it had risen to over two shillings. 
No wonder that this good-looking Southern 
gentleman, whose interests seemed to be iden- 
tical with theirs, should have been popular in 
Liverpool business circles. 

British neutrality laws presented certain 
obstacles to his activities but, as a resourceful 
solicitor pointed out to him, these obstacles 
were not insuperable. It was true that British 
law forbade British subjects from building, 
equipping, or fitting out any vessel for employ- 
ment in the service of either belligerent, but 
there was nothing illegal about building an 
unarmed vessel, or selling ordnance to a bel- 
ligerent. If the belligerent chose to combine 
the two outside of the territorial waters of Great 
Britain, that was something that did not con- 
cern Her Majesty’s Government. Further- 


more, on the principle that a man is innocent 
until he is proved guilty, the law provided that 
the seizure of the vessel and the punishment of 
the offenders would follow upon proof of the 
offence. The last clause took all the teeth out 
of the law, for if the offenders went about their 
business quietly the proof of their illegal inten- 


tions could not be available until after the 
offence had been committed. Bulloch’s solici- 
tors piloted him successfully through the mazes 
of the law. It may have been strongly suspected 
that this pleasant spoken Southern gentleman 
was building ships for the Confederacy, but 
no one could prove it. 

After the Florida came the Alabama. On 
June 23rd, 1862, Mr. Adams called the atten- 
tion of Lord John Russell, the Foreign Secretary, 
to a “ more powerful war steamer” than the 
Florida which was being built at Lairds’ ship- 
yards at Birkenhead, and which was nearly 
ready for departure. Adams asked that she be 
prevented from sailing unless it could be proved 
that her purpose was not hostile to the United 
States. The subsequent correspondence over 
the Alabama reveals Victorian bureaucracy at 
its most fantastic. Adams’ letter was referred 
to the Surveyor of the Port at Liverpool, who 
dodged the issue by saying that the vessel was 
wholly unarmed but that she was being care- 
fully watched. His report was forwarded to the 
Commissioners of Customs in London, who 
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in turn submitted it to their solicitor. In due 
time the solicitor’s report came back, stating 
once again that there was no evidence against 
the ship. This opinion, in which the Com- 
missioners of Customs concurred, was com- 
municated to the Lords of the Treasury, who 
transmitted it with no comment to the Foreign 
Secretary. 

Russell, who seems to have acted fairly 
throughout, suggested to Adams that he should 
try to collect fresh evidence confirming his 
suspicions. The American Minister was more 
than willing, and for the next month he and 
the very efficient Mr. Dudley, the U.S. consul 
in Liverpool, bombarded the Surveyor of the 
Port, the Customs officials, and the Foreign 
Office with sworn statements from various 
workmen at Lairds that the Alabama, or “ No. 
290 ” as she was then known, was going out as a 
privateer for the Confederate Government.’ 
Bulloch was aware that spies were tampering 
with the workmen in the shipyards, but he had 
learned to walk delicately, and nothing ruffled 
his good temper. Whenever he met Mr. Laird 
socially, he was rigidly reticent about Con- 
federate affairs. Afterwards, when Laird took 
his seat in the House of Commons and was 
attacked on the subject of the Alabama, he 
could answer quite truthfully, thanks to 
Bulloch’s discretion, that he had had nothing 
to do with her equipment and that he knew 
nothing about her except what had been re- 
vealed to the general public. 

No armament was ever put on board the 
“290” in Liverpool, or even bought there, 
and no men were hired for any other purpose 
than that of navigating an unarmed ship. While 
Bulloch was quietly superintending the con- 
struction, Adams was moving heaven and earth 
to get someone, the Surveyor of the Port, the 
Commissioners of Customs, the law officers of 
the Crown, or Russell himself, to enforce the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law. 

The crisis was reached on Saturday, July 
26th. On that day Bulloch decided, on the 


1290 was merely the dockyard number signifying 
that she was the 290th ship built by Lairds—not, 
as many Americans in the North believed, that 290 
English sympathizers with the Confederacy had paid 
for her construction. It was only later, when she was 
transformed into a Confederate raider, that she 
became the Alabama. 
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Mrs. North (left) and Mrs. South bully that “‘ wicked old man,” Fohn Bull, 
about his responsibilities for the Alabama 


strength of information from “a private but 
most reliable source,” that it would not be safe 
to leave the ship in Liverpool another forty- 
eight hours. Whether this reliable source was 
the Foreign Office, as Adams believed, it was 
certainly true that only three days earlier, on 
July 23rd, Adams had handed Russell an 
opinion of an eminent Queen’s Counsel, R. P. 
Collier afterwards Lord Monkswell, showing 
conclusively that the “ 290” was destined for 
the Confederate navy and pointing out that, if 
she were allowed to escape, the Neutrality Act 
“ would be little better than a dead letter.” 
Once again Russell submitted the fresh 
evidence to the law officers of the Crown. The 
papers were delivered to the Queen’s Advocate, 
Sir John Harding, to whom as senior law officer 
such documents would naturally be sent. For 
five days, while Adams was chafing for an 


answer, the papers lay on his desk unopened. 
It seems that Sir John had been suffering from 
nervous tension for some time, and by one of 
those preposterous coincidences which any 
novelist would reject as altogether too im- 
probable, he suffered a complete breakdown on 
the very day the papers reached him. His wife 
was far too concerned over his health to pay 
attention to his business affairs, and it was not 
until July 28th that she thought of handing the 
papers over to his colleagues, the Solicitor- 
General and the Attorney-General. This time 
at least there was no delay. They recommended 
that the vessel be seized at once. On Tuesday, 
July 29th, Russell gave the necessary orders, 
but he was just too late. 

By the time his orders reached Liverpool 
the “ 290,” recently christened Enrica and soon 
to become the Alabama, was steaming down 
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CAPTAIN J. D. BULLOCH of Georgia, Confederate 
Agent in Liverpool 


the Mersey with a party of guests on board on 
what purported to be a trial run. Needless to 
say she did not return to Liverpool. The guests 
were brought back on a tug, and the “290” 
vanished into the mists off the coast of Ireland. 
Simultaneously the Agrippina, a bark of 450 
tons which had been bought in London and 
loaded with the necessary guns and stores, 
slipped out of the port of London without 
arousing any suspicions. 

With the two ships now safely out of Mr. 
Adams’ reach, Bulloch breathed more easily. 
Altogether it was a very close thing. If Sir 
John Harding had not collapsed just when he 
did, if Russell’s telegram had arrived a few 
hours earlier, above all if the Customs authori- 
ties had been willing to act on their own 
responsibility instead of insisting on orders 
from somebody in London, a bitter Anglo- 
American quarrel would have been avoided 
and the British taxpayer would have been 
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saved three million pounds. On the other hand, 
there is no reason to believe, as the Adams 
family always did, that the British Government 
connived at the Alabama’s escape.” 

At the last moment a letter was despatched 
to the Governor of the Bahamas directing that 
the vessel be seized if she put in at Nassau, 
a favourite haunt of Confederate blockade 
runners, but Bulloch was too wary to use any 
such obvious rendezvous. He had already 
arranged that the Enrica should meet her 
supply ship in the bay of Porto Praya, Terceira, 
in the Azores. Here, just outside the maritime 
jurisdiction of Portugal, she was converted from 
an innocent merchantman into an armed 
raider. And here, too, her famous captain, 
Raphael Semmes, took over command. The 
painstaking Bulloch had timed it all with the 
greatest nicety. The Enrica, the Agrippina, 
and Captain Semmes and his officers in still 
another ship, all converged on the little island 
in the Azores at the same time. The secret had 
been well kept, and Mr. Adams, in spite of what 
Semmes called “ his fine smelling qualities,” 
had not scented the prey. 

The Enrica was now officered and armed, 
but as yet she had no enlisted crew. All the 
men on board had been shipped as British 
merchant seamen, not for service on board of a 
Confederate cruiser. Here, again, Bulloch had 
been careful to abide by the book of the rules. 
No doubt most of the crew knew what was 
coming, but Semmes had no way of compelling 
any man to sign up with him. Everything 
depended on his powers of persuasion. As soon 


2 On this subject Lord Selborne, who as Solicitor- 
General was mainly responsible for Russell’s final 
decision to act, speaks with authority : ‘“ Among 
the Queen’s Ministers at that time were the Duke 
of Argyll, Lord Russell, and Sir George Lewis, all 
friendly to the cause of the North : and if some of 
their colleagues had (as was supposed) sympathies 
in the other direction, it is due to them to say that, 
having been in frequent communication with them 
all, I never heard a word fall from any of them 
expressive of anything but regret that the orders for 
the detention of the Alabama were sent too late.” 
““Memorials, Family and Personal,” II, p. 430. 

Brooks Adams, the youngest son of the American 
Minister, would have nothing to do with this dis- 
claimer. Writing about these events in 1911, nearly 
half a century after they occurred, he was still con- 
vinced that the Alabama had sailed with the tacit 
approval of the British Foreign Office. He states the 
family point of view in “ The Seizure of the Laird 
Rams.” Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., vol. XLV. 














as the transfer of stores and equipment had 
taken place, he summoned all hands to the 
quarterdeck. Then, surrounded by his officers 
in full uniform, he mounted a gun carriage and 
read the commission of Jefferson Davis appoint- 
ing him a captain in the Confederate States 
Navy and directing him to take command of 
that ship. He announced that her name was 
the Alabama, and with those words the “ 290 ” 
and the Enrica disappeared from the record. 
As he spoke, the quartermaster was fingering 
the halyards, ready to strike the English colours 
and to run up the Stars and Bars of the Con- 
federacy. A gunner, lock-string in hand, was 
standing by the weather-bow gun. 

Semmes gave the signal and, as the gun was 
fired, the Confederate ensign and pennant were 
unfurled. The Union Jack came down, the 
band broke into “ Dixie,” and the crowd 
cheered. That settled it. While the iron was 
still hot, Semmes made a short speech telling 
them how the Southern States, threatened with 
subjugation, had dissolved the league binding 
them to the North. They would be fighting, 
he told them, the battles of the oppressed 
against the oppressor, and that consideration 
alone should be enough to nerve the arm of 
every generous sailor. Those who did not want 
to follow him would be given a free passage 
back to Liverpool, but they would miss a 
cruise of excitement and adventure. Coming 
nearer home he went on to speak of certain 
material advantages they would gain by signing 
up on the Alabama. He would pay them in 
gold, double the ordinary wages to compensate 
them for the risks they would have to run, and 
he promised them “lots of prize money ” for 
the ships they would be obliged to destroy. So 
effective were these arguments that, out of the 
ninety odd men who had sailed from Liverpool 
on the Alabama, or had come out with Semmes, 
eighty signed up with him for the duration of 
the cruise. 

Semmes was relieved when it was all over. 
It was the first and last “‘ public meeting ” ever 
held on the Alabama. Though he knew how 
to get the best out of the men who served him, 
he was not in the habit of taking them into his 
confidence. Whether or not they were the 
scum of Liverpool, as their enemies claimed, 
Semmes knew how to make an efficient crew 





out of them. 
him on account of his waxed moustaches, was a 


“Old Beeswax,” as they called 


strict disciplinarian. The Northern Press 
referred to him so constantly as a pirate, that 
gradually the figure of a dashing buccaneer, a 
sort of Captain Kidd, was built up in the public 
mind. Actually, there was nothing showy about 
Raphael Semmes. One of his contemporaries 
described him as “ lean, sallow and nervous, 
much less like a mariner than a sea-lawyer.” 
Born in 1809, he had served most of his life in 
the U.S. Navy, though between assignments he 
found time to study, and even to practise, law. 
In those easy-going days, officers in the lower 
grades were encouraged to take long leaves of 
absence. A fancy for the law was exceptional 
among sailors ; but Semmes made up his mind 
to be a lawyer and a good one, as well as a naval 
officer. It was a fortunate decision. The time 
was soon coming when his knowledge of 
maritime law would stand him in good stead. 

After the Mexican War, in which he served 
with distinction, he disappeared in the routine 
of government service. 1861, the year of seces- 
sion, found him at the head of the Lighthouse 
Board in Washington. Faithful to the dogma 
of “ States rights,” he resigned from the old 
Navy as soon as his native State, Alabama, with- 
drew from the Union. 

Within a few months he was commanding 
the Sumter, the first warship of the Confederacy. 
His success in converting this clumsy little 
packet steamer into a man of war, in which he 
inflicted a million dollars worth of damage upon 
the maritime commerce of the Northern States, 
augured well for the future. With a better 
instrument at his disposal, he would go on to 
achieve even more spectacular successes. 
Thanks to his varied naval and legal training, 
Semmes quickly developed into the “ beau 
ideal ” of a commerce raider, “ ever outwitting 
the hostile crews sent against him, sensing the 
lanes and schedules of the enemy merchantmen, 
outarguing the foreign authorities who were 
disposed to refuse him the hospitalities of their 
ports.””® 

The Sumter ended her career at Gibraltar. 
After breaking up the carrying trade of the 
U.S. in the Caribbean Sea and off the coast of 
Brazil, Semmes crossed the Atlantic in search 

® Dict. Amer. Biog. “‘ Raphael Semmes.” 





of new victims. Need for repairs to the hull 
and boilers compelled him to put in to 
Gibraltar ; but by the time he had received the 
necessary funds, always a problem for the Con- 
federacy, several U.S. cruisers were waiting 
for him outside the harbour. There was 
nothing to be done but lay up the ship and dis- 
charge the crew. His return home was inter- 
tupted by orders to take command of the 
Alabama. 

Semmes fell in love with her at first sight. The 
Sumter had always been something of an ugly 
duckling; the Alabama rode the waters like a 
swan. Thanks to Bulloch’s forethought, she 
was admirably fitted in every respect : engin-s 
equal to Admiralty standard, double-bladed 
brass screw with hoisting apparatus, and 
bunkers for 350 tons of coal. At the same time, 
she was a fine sailor under canvas. Her maxi- 
mum speed under sail and steam was twelve 
knots, about the limit of sea-going vessels of 
that day. The armament, sent out separately, 
consisted of one 8-inch smooth bore gun (112 
cwt.), one 7-inch rifled gun, and six 32- 
pounders. Inscribed on the helm was one of 
the mottoes of the Confederacy, Aide-toi et 
Dieu t’aidera. 

Bulloch considered her as fine a vessel, and 
as well found, as could have been turned out in 
any dockyard in the United Kingdom. He had 
hoped to command her himself ; but the Con- 
federate authorities decided he was more useful 
' in Liverpool. No doubt they were right. 
Semmes on the high seas and Bulloch in Liver- 
pool was the ideal combination. The Alabama, 
built according to his specifications, was the 
most effective answer the Confederacy could 
make to the naval supremacy of the North. For 
two years this sea-rover, with no reliable source 
of supply but the prizes she might capture, and 
no home port where she could take refuge, 
eluded the ships of the Union navy and carried 
on a private war against Union commerce, 
from which it never fully recovered. 

It took a few days for Semmes to mould his 
crew into shape, and then he struck. The 
American whale-fishery, which had been 
almost entirely pre-empted by New Englanders, 
offered him a target too tempting to ignore. 
During September, the whaling fleet con- 
gregated off the Azores. Semmes lay in wait 
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for them and picked them off one by one. Ship 
after ship was hailed, boarded and burnt, since 
there was no Confederate port to take them to, 
and the crews taken off and landed on one of 
the islands. The American consul at Fayal 
collected the refugees and sent them home on 
chartered ships. While the bewildered skippers, 
many of whom had been out for several years 
and were hardly aware that North and South 
were at war, watched their ships and their 
precious cargoes going up in flames, the 
Northern newspapers fulminated against the 
“* pirate ” Semmes and his crew of cut-throats, 
' A short season’s hunting off the Azores 
accounted for ten whalers, after which the 
Alabama headed for the Newfoundland banks 
in quest of the grain fleet. The ships that used 
to be loaded with cotton from the southern 
ports were now carrying grain from the north- 
west. Fortune still followed her, as she edged 
her way into the main thoroughfare of traffic 
between the United States and Europe. Early 
in the morning of October 3rd, the lookout 
reported two eastward bound vessels bearing 
down on her. The quarry was speeding into 
the trap of its own accord. As soon as they were 
within a few hundred yards, the Alabama 
wheeled at right angles, ran up the Confederate 
flag, and fired a warning gun. Boarding parties 
visited them simultaneously and found them 
to be loaded with grain and flour for the English 
market. One of them had to be bonded and 
released as her cargo was owned by neutrals, 
and the second was burned. 

The consternation caused by these captures, 
and many others along the Atlantic coast, posed 
a real problem for the authorities in Washing- 
ton. Either the blockade would have to be 
weakened by detaching gunboats to chase the 
Alabama, or the North would have to submit 
tamely to the loss of its commerce. As the grim 
news of the Alabama’s exploits penetrated into 
the board-rooms of the New England insurance 
companies, the insurance_rates began to climb. 
By the time the Kearsarge finally caught up 
with her off the coast of Cherbourg, the rates 
had soared so high that the American carrying 
trade had been largely transferred to British 
ships. Milner Gibson, President of the Board 
of Trade and one of the members of Palmer- 
ston’s Cabinet most favourable to the North, 

















id an unconscious tribute to the Alabama 
when he declared that, during the year 1863, 
British shipping had increased to something 
like 14,000,000 tons, as against 7,000,000 tons 
of all foreign nations. American shipping in the 
trade between England and the United States 
had dropped off by nearly fifty per cent. 

In spite of the toll the Alabama was exacting, 
the blockade of the Southern ports was never 
weakened. The réle of the Union navy was to 
strangle the South into submission ; and quite 
rightly it was not to be distracted from the 
business in hand by the galling successes of one 
commerce raider. Only once, until he chal- 
lenged the Kearsarge, did Semmes come 
across a Union cruiser. On this first occasion, 
luck was still on his side. 

Early in December 1862, the Alabama was 
lying under reefed sails off the north coast of 
Jamaica. Engine trouble had driven her into 
safe waters, off the main tracks of commerce, 
where the necessary repairs could be made. 
She had to make all her own repairs afloat, but 
by the beginning of January she was ready for 
action again. 

Semmes now had his eye on Galveston, a 
port in Texas recently occupied by Union 
forces. Thanks to information picked up from 
letters and newspapers seized on the prizes he 
had captured, Semmes had got wind of the 
Union plan to invade the South through this 
port. War had not yet been complicated by 
censorship, and such plans were widely heralded 
in the Press. By employing hit-and-run tactics, 
he hoped to sink one or two transports at the 
mouth of the harbour and perhaps throw the 
rest into confusion. As it turned out, Galveston 
had been recaptured by the Confederates before 
he got there, and instead of transports he found 
himself confronted by five Union cruisers all 
standing watch outside the harbour. 

Five cruisers was more than he had bar- 
gained for ; yet he hated to turn and run. To 
his great delight only one of the five cruisers 
came out to meet him. It was the Hatteras, 
an old paddle-wheeler of the same size as the 
Alabama but of an antiquated vintage. Semmes 
decoyed her far enough away from the others so 
that they could not come to her rescue, and 
then sank her in a thirteen-minute running 
fight. It took him six minutes more to pick up 








“* The band broke into Dixie ”’ ; 
CAPTAIN RAPHAEL SEMMES of the Alabama 


every survivor, including the wounded. Con- 
sidering the action was fought at night, this was 
an achievement of which Semmes and his 
** cut-throats ” had every right to be proud. 
Semmes landed his prisoners at Port Royal 
in Jamaica, where he and his crew were royally 
entertained. During their stay, his paymaster 
was found guilty offftraitorous communication 
with the United States consul and dismissed. 
Subsequently this paymaster married a negro 
wife and made his way back to England where, 
according to Semmes, he “turned Yankee, 
going over to Minister Adams and becoming 
one of his right-hand men when there was any 
hard swearing wanted in the British courts 
against the Confederates.” The U.S. consuls 
were more of a threat to the Alabama at this 
time than the U.S. Navy. They never failed to 
stir up trouble among the crew, whenever the 
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** New England insurance rates began to climb” ; 


ship put into port. After a few days of what 


should have been relaxation but for their 
activities, Semmes was off again, drifting down 
the shipping lanes to Brazil. The business of 
capturing and burning Yankee merchantmen 
went on uninterruptedly until, by the time he 
veered east towards South Africa, he had added 
twenty-eight more to the bag. 

At Cape Town he delighted the inhabitants 
by capturing the Sea Bride, of Boston, close to 
the entrance of Table Bay. The whole popu- 
lation turned out to watch the event. As the 
Alabama sailed into the harbour afterwards, 
“three hearty cheers were given for Captain 
Semmes and his gallant privateer.” The local 
paper admitted that this display of emotion, 
on the part of a neutral people, may have been 
improper. “‘ We are not arguing the case,” said 
the Cape Town Argus, “ we are recording facts,” 
and the fact was that the Alabama had become 
a symbol of that defiance of government which 
so often clouds the judgment of even the most 
law-abiding citizens. The world will not 
usually lend a hand to the rebel, but it will 
always give him a cheer. 
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By courtesy of the N.H.D., Office of the C.N.O., Washington, D.C, 
sinking of the Hatteras by the Alabama 


By the end of 1863, the sands were running 
out for the Alabama as well as for the Con- 
federacy. The newspapers now being seized 
were full of disasters, of Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg and of the further tightening of the 
blockade. But the Confederacy was uncon- 
scionably slow a’dying. The Alabama still had 
a long way to go, from Cape Town to Singapore 
and then back again across the Indian Ocean, 
around the Cape of Good Hope up to her old 
cruising ground off the Azores, picking up a few 
more prizes on the way, and on into the English 
Channel. “ She was like a wearied foxhound,” 
said Semmes, “ limping back after a long chase, 
footsore and longing for quiet and repose.” 
The copper plates on her keel were beginning 
to peel off, many of her seams were open, and 
she was loose at every joint. 

On the morning of June 11th, 1864, she 
anchored in the harbour of Cherbourg. News 
of her arrival was immediately telegraphed to 
Paris. Semmes had hoped to get her into dry- 
dock for a thorough overhauling, but he seems 
to have forgotten that Cherbourg was a naval 
station, and even Semmes, accustomed though 





he was to wrestling with neutrality problems all 
over the world, could not persuade the port 
authorities to let him use the government dock- 
yard. For any such unusual privilege he would 
have to get special permission from the 
Emperor ; and the Emperor was in Biarritz. 
While he was deliberating whether to sail down 
to Havre where private docks were available, 
the question was settled for him rather more 
abruptly than he would have liked by the U.S. 
cruiser Kearsarge. Captain Winslow of the 
Kearsarge was lying off Flushing when the 
news of the Alabama’s arrival in the Channel 
reached him. He promptly came around to 
Cherbourg, took up his position outside the 
breakwater, and waited. 

Semmes and Winslow were old friends. 
They had been midshipmen together and they 
had served together in the Mexican war. Both 
of them were Southerners, but Winslow, a 
native of North Carolina, had not seen fit to 
“go with his State.”* Each considered the 
other a traitor. If it had been anyone else, 
Semmes might have decided to lay up his ship 
on the ground that she was in no condition to 
fight, or he might have decided to try to slip 
past the Kearsarge at night. As it was, he 


wrote Winslow a curt note to say that he would 
go out and fight him as soon as he had finished 


coaling. The odds were against him. The 
Kearsage fired a heavier broadside, she was in 
better condition than the Alabama, having just 
come out of dock, and her crew were better 
trained. Semmes could never afford to give his 
crew target practice owing to the impossibility 
of replenishing his stock of ammunition. Even 
the ammunition he possessed had deteriorated. 
The Alabama was at the end of her tether, and 
Semmes knew it, but there was always a chance 
that she might score a hit in a vital spot. 

On a brilliant Sunday morning, June roth, 
1864, she got under weigh and steamed out of 
the harbour accompanied by the French iron- 
clad frigate Couronne, whose mission it was to 
escort the antagonists outside the three-mile 
limit and in a sense to supervise the combat. 
The whole atmosphere was one of a tourna- 
ment rather than of modern warfare. The 
heights above the town, the walls and the 


* Though Winslow was born in N. Carolina he 
was educated in New England. 


fortifications were crowded with sightseers, 
some of whom had even come down from Paris 
to catch a glimpse of the famous Alabama. 
Among these sightseers was a young French 
artist, Edouard Manet, who went out on a 
pilot boat to get a better view of the proceed- 
ings. He recorded his impressions in a picture 
that was afterwards exhibited in the Salon, and 
which now belongs to the Johnson collection in 
Philadelphia. Apparently this was an occasion 
that no artist could afford to miss.° 

More important than Manet’s pilot boat was 
the British steam yacht Deerhound, owned by a 
Mr. John Lancaster, which happened to be in 
Cherbourg at the time and which at the urgent 
request of the owner’s daughter, aged nine, 
went out to see the fight. Semmes had had no 
contact with the Deerhound, but it was after- 
wards charged by the Northerners that he had 
made an arrangement with the captain that the 
Deerhound should come to his aid in case of 
need. 

The battle was fought about seven miles 
from the Cherbourg mole. According to the 
captain of the Couronne, the “ Confédéré” 
fought with “ fougue,” “‘ le Yankee avec flegme.” 
Semmes opened the action at a thousand yards 
and fired three broadsides in rapid succession 
before the Kearsarge answered. Through his 
glasses Semmes could see that the gunnery 
of the Alabama was failing to take effect. The 
hull of the Kearsarge was repeatedly hit 
but not injured, whereas the 11-inch shells of 
the Kearsage were soon tearing great holes in the 
sides of the Alabama. It was only after the 
action was over that he learned that Captain 
Winslow had protected the more vulnerable 
parts of his ship with chain cables, thus trans- 
forming her into what was practically an iron- 
clad. The use of concealed armour struck 
Semmes as a typically Yankee trick. 

The battle lasted an hour and ten minutes, 
at the end of which time Semmes struck his 
colours. There was barely time to get the 
wounded men into the boats and despatch 
them to the Kearsarge before the Alabama 
went down. Semmes himself, slightly wounded, 
his officers, and the rest of the crew, jumped 


5 “TD és le lendemain du combat du Kearsarge et 
Alabama on annongait que tous les peintres de marine 
étaient partis de Paris pour Cherbourg.” La Presse, 
July 18th, 1864. 
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By courtesy of the John G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia 


Edouard Manet went out by pilot boat to get a better view ; the sinking of 
the Alabama by the Kearsarge, Fune 19th, 1864 


into the water. Twelve were drowned, includ- 
ing the surgeon, the only Englishman among 
the officers. The remainder were picked up by 
the Kearsarge, by French pilot boats, and 
by the Deerhound. Among those rescued by the 
Deerhound and subsequently landed at South- 
ampton, much to the disgust of the State 
Department, were the wounded Semmes and 
his chief officer. British society gave them a 
royal welcome. A “noble English lady ” 
embroidered a silken Confederate flag for him, 
and the members of the Junior United Service 
Club presented him with a magnificent sword 
“to replace that which he buried with his 
sinking ship.” 

Minister Adams in the meanwhile was filing 
protests with the British Government demand- 
ing that all those rescued by the Deerhound 
should be turned over to the U.S. authorities 
as prisoners of war. This request, which was 
refused, started a violent controversy in the 
course of which Secretary Seward maintained 
that “ it was the right of the Kearsarge that the 
pirates should drown, unless saved by humane 
exertions of the officers and crew of that 
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vessel, or by their own efforts, without the aid 
of the Deerhound.” 

The temper of these remarks illustrates the 
extraordinary bitterness aroused by everything 
to do with the Alabama. The building of the 
vessel, her escape from Liverpool, the depreda- 
tion she caused to American shipping all over 
the world, and finally the escape of her com- 
mander, continued to rankle in Northern 
hearts for years to come. Long after she had 
sunk to her final resting place at the bottom of 
the English Channel, she lingered on as a run- 
ning sore in Anglo-American relations. 

Even before the war was over the term 
** Alabama Claims ” was used to designate the 
whole mass of complaints against the British 
Government for the favour it was alleged to 
have shown to the Confederacy in violation 
of its profession of neutrality. Senator Charles 
Sumner, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in Grant’s Administration, argued 
that half the cost of the four billion dollar war 
should justly be charged to Great Britain. This 
demand raised a storm of indignation in 
England. “If you let those Yankee sharpers 
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get anything like their way in the Alabama 
claims,” wrote Tennyson to Gladstone, “I 
won’t pay my ship money any more than old 
Hampden.””® 

It took some time for public opinion in both 
countries to cool down. Palmerston and Russell 
refused to discuss the question of claims, but 
Mr. Gladstone, who became Prime Minister in 
1868 and who regretted his ill-advised cham- 
pionship of the Confederacy, was anxious to 
bury the Alabama controversy as decently as 
possible and to re-establish cordial relations 
with the United States. The first negotiations 
broke down, but in the spring of 1871 a Joint 
High Commission convened in Washington and 
drafted a treaty containing an expression of 
regret “ for the escape, under whatever circum- 
stances, of the Alabama and other vessels from 
British ports, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by those vessels.” In addition to this 
soothing admission that something disagree- 
able had happened to the United States, the 
British Government consented to the arbitra- 
tion of the Alabama Claims. 

The Treaty of Washington adjusted many 
other claims besides those arising out of the 
Alabama. Some of the provisions, such as the 
five million dollar award for a Canadian 
fisheries concession, were distinctly favourable 
to Great Britain. Indeed, the British members 
of the Commission were so eager to get the 
treaty ratified that they were said to have 
floated it through the Senate on a tide of 
champagne. 

The arbitration tribunal, for which the 
Treaty provided, met in Geneva and quickly 
dismissed Sumner’s preposterous claims. It 
awarded the United States $15,500,000 for the 
depredations of the Alabama and other Con- 
federate raiders. Great Britain settled the bill 
immediately. Cynics talked of Gladstone’s 
drinking his way out of the difficulty by impos- 
ing a halfpenny tax on beer, but it would be a 
great mistake to think that the British Govern- 
ment was actuated merely by a desire to get rid 
of an unpleasant subject. 

By the Treaty of Washington Great Britain 
gained something of far more lasting value to 
her than fifteen million dollars. The amazing 


* Quoted from Mr. Gladstone by Philip Magnus, 
Pp. 206. 





career of the Alabama had demonstrated what 
a country with practically no navy could do 
against the commerce of a giant enemy. If 
Russell’s conception of neutrality had been 
upheld, it would have meant that any nation 
with whom Great Britain went to war would 
be free to build cruisers in American neutral 
harbours. The seas would swarm with new 
Alabamas more powerful and more elusive than 
the original. It was not a prospect which a 
nation depending on overseas trade for its very 
existence would care to contemplate. The 
tightening of neutrality laws was therefore all 
in her favour. A recent biographer of Semmes 
was hardly overstating the case when he main- 
tained that the “ silent counsellor who dictated 
Great Britain’s policy in connection with the 
Alabama claims was Semmes himself.’’? 

According to the Treaty of Washington, a 
neutral Government is bound 

“to use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, 
arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of 
any vessel which it has reasonable ground to 
believe is intended to cruise or to carry on war 
against a Power with which it is at peace ; and 
also use like diligence to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to 
cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having 
been specially adapted, in whole or in part, 
within such jurisdiction, to warlike use.” 

By the acceptance of these provisions the 
possibility of future Alabamas was eliminated. 
In 1872 the British taxpayer, if he thought about 
the matter at all, probably grumbled at having 
to pay three million pounds to the United States 
because the Palmerston Government had inter- 
preted the word “ neutrality” in a way that 
did not suit the Americans. In 1914-1917, and 
again in the early days of the second world war, 
that same taxpayer, if he had been still alive 
and if he had been possessed of any sense of 
history, might well have congratulated himself 
on one of the shrewdest investments he ever 
made. The Treaty of Washington did more 
than smooth the ruffled feathers of American 
opinion. At a cost equal to no more than what 
would then have been required to build a few 
cruisers, Great Britain secured for posterity a 
new and far more stringent definition of 
neutrality which was to prove invaluable to her 
in the momentous years that lay ahead. 


7 Semmes of the Alabama by W. Adolphe Roberts, 
p. 281. 
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[Formos MOST OF ITS HISTORY, 
Formosa has been a frontier society ; 
sometimes a colony in name, nearly 
always a colony in fact. It has been perpetually 
on the fringe of civilizations: a land that 
demanded resourcefulness to settle and dogged 
determination to stay in and cultivate. On the 
west coast, the island is flat, with shallow 
anchorages and dune-covered beaches. The 
land rises gradually to the east, where a series 
of parallel mountain ranges intersect Formosa 
from north to south. The highest peak, Mount 
Morrison, reaches 13,000 feet, and along the 
east coast are some of the most rugged cliffs in 
the world. 

Civilization moved from west to east : up 
the foothills in the wake of the settlers, as 
they planted rice and sugar, and searched for 
camphor trees. In front was the receding 
aboriginal frontier ; behind, the apparatus of 
organized administration—military garrisons, 
tax officials, and teachers, too, for all the govern- 
ments of Formosa have been great believers in 
cultural penetration. 

But if, in one aspect, the story of Formosa is 
a pioneering saga of the spread of civilization, 
in another it tells of a struggle as to which 
civilization should prevail. Formosa is a 
marginal island. It lies 90 miles off the east 
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coast of China, 225 miles north of the Philip- 
pines and 350 miles south-west of Okinawa, © 
until 1945 the outpost of Japanese influence in 
the Ryuku archipelago. From all three direc- 
tions Formosa has been influenced, more or 
less in proportion to the distances from the 
island of each civilization. China, Japan and © 
the maritime traders from the south have thus 
all played a part. Only for twenty-one years © 
in the seventeenth century did Formosa enjoy 
a genuine separate existence of its own under 
the rule of the family of Coxinga. Being half 7 
Chinese and half Japanese, and relying to some 
extent on trade with the English, the Coxinga 
dynasty seem to have combined in some degree 
all three civilizing influences. 

The first identifiable inhabitants of Formosa 
are the aborigines, as they are usually called, 
though they were not native to the island. They 
came from the south, probably from Borneo, 
about the end of the sixth century A.D., and a 
Chinese expedition found them in possession 
of the island of Great Liuchiu, as they called it, 
as early as A.D. 605. The aborigines were a 
primitive people, tall, dark and robust, with 
similar customs to the Dyaks of Borneo. They 
lived in “ populous villages not acknowledging 
any superior,” and spent a great deal of their 
time in tribal war. “In so much,” wrote a 
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“© Great Liuchiu . . 


Dutch visitor in the seventeenth century, 
“that peace never set foot in that island.” 
They showed a persistent dislike of settled 
agriculture and of the benefits of civilization 
which Dutch, Chinese and Japanese adminis- 
trators successively tried to impose upon them. 
The Chinese settlers, who from the seventeenth 
century onwards encroached on their hunting 
grounds in the foothills, found them savage 
opponents. 

The reputation of the aborigines discouraged 
the early Chinese expeditions from establishing 
regular contact with Formosa. There seemed 
to be no obvious trading advantages, and no 
authority on the island willing to pay tribute 
and respect to the Emperor. The Chinese 


** History Today Map by S. H. Perrin 


. ignored by the Chinese for centuries ”’ 


annals repaid this insult by ignoring the exist- 
ence of Great Liuchiu for centuries. Not until 
1430 did they refer to Formosa again. But it 
was now called by them Keelung, after an 
anchorage on the north coast. This lack of any 
official expedition before the eunuch Wan San 
Ho called in that year, on his way back from 
a voyage to Siam, does not mean that in the 
meanwhile there were no contacts at all with 
the mainland. On the contrary, it seems quite 
likely that Formosa was frequently visited by 
traders and pirates. The route of the junks, 
bringing spices from the Malay archipelago, 
lay along the west coasts of Borneo, Luzon and 
Formosa. The island provided a neutral ground 
for the transhipment of goods between China 








and Japan, especially when trade between the 
two countries was interrupted by war or for- 
bidden by decree. In the shelter of Formosa, 
Japanese copper and silver, Chinese silks and 
porcelain, could be exchanged for the spices 
and skins of the south. 

The old pattern of trade was only in part 
distorted by the arrival of European fleets in 
the Eastern seas. But when the Portuguese set 
up a trading post at Macao in 1557, and the 
Spaniards founded Manila on the island of 
Luzon, legitimate traders were attracted away 
from Formosa, “the beautiful isle,” as the 
Portuguese had christened it. The Japanese 
pirates, who had made their headquarters on 
Formosa, themselves had to range farther afield. 
They sacked villages on the Chinese mainland 
coasts of Fukien and Kwangtung and caused 
great distress in these overpopulated provinces. 
Peasant families with an unusual spirit of daring 
were driven to emigrate. Formosa was their 
choice of a new settlement, but there was no 
love lost between the different groups of 
Chinese emigrants ; they brought their feuds 
with them into the island. The Hakkas from 
Kwangtung were industrious and enterprising; 
the Hoklos from Fukien were conservative, 
and despised the Hakkas as outcasts. Only the 
common struggle against the aborigines, who 
were no respecters of such differences, kept the 
feuds in Formosa partly in check. When the 
Chinese settlers arrived on the island, they 
found not only the aborigines and the pirates, 
but a regular Japanese trading colony. Mer- 
chants from Nagasaki had set up a factory at 
Taiwan, “ Terraced Bay,” the best roadstead 
on the west coast of the island in the early 
seventeenth century, though it is now silted 
up. Japanese expansion seemed likely to absorb 
Formosa politically as well as economically. 
The Ryuku islands to the north were brought 
under the influence of the Japanese lord 
of Satsuma, and the Shogun Ieyasu sent two 
official expeditions to Taiwan in 1609 and 1616 
to receive the submission of the island. This, 
however, neither the Chinese settlers nor the 
aborigines were prepared to offer. 

In the event, it was not the Japanese who 
took over responsibility for Formosa but the 
Dutch East India Company. By their powerful 
leadership and rich resources, the Dutch had 


driven the Portuguese out of Java and the spice 
islands. They followed them into Chinese 
waters and attacked Macao in 1622. Baffled 
there, they captured a base in the Pescadores 
islands about twenty-five miles west of 
Formosa. The Ming Government of China 
persuaded them to exchange it for Formosa 
itself, which they said was not officially Chinese 
territory. 

The Dutch fleet arrived at Taiwan in 1624. 
They made it their headquarters, and on an 
island sandbank off the shore built an impres- 
sive fort, called Zeelandia, which became the 
seat of the governor and the site of the store- 
house, chapel and prison—the symbols of their 
rule. A smaller fort was erected on the main- 
land of Formosa to overawe the Chinese 
settlers, 25,000 strong, according to one 
account. The first Dutch objective was to get 
rid of the Japanese merchants. To discourage 
them, taxes were imposed on exports ; their 
junks were seized and their cargoes confiscated. 
The Japanese merchants appealed to the 
Shogun ; they even seized the Dutch governor 
as a hostage. But they got no redress, and with- 
drew in disgust in 1628. There was now a new 
commercial rival in Formosa. Two years 
before the departure of the Japanese, the 
Spaniards from Luzon set up a trading post 
at Keelung in the north of the island. The Dutch 
merchants resented the Spaniards’ big trading 
reserves of Mexican silver, and the Calvinists 
objected to Dominican missionary work among 
the aborigines ; but it was not till 1642 that the 
Dutch sent an expedition to Keelung, drove out 
the Spaniards and became the sole political 
authority in the island. 

Sole political authority did not, in fact, 
involve much more than control over four 
coastal settlements and a slight hold on the area 
between them. The Dutch regarded the 
Chinese settlers as politically unreliable and 
dangerous competitors in trade. They imposed 
a Capitation tax on the Chinese, as well as high 
export duties, and usually favoured the 
aborigines at their expense. In 1652 the 
Chinese settlers rebelled, and burnt the settle- 
ment at Sakkam, opposite Taiwan. The Dutch 
retaliated sharply, broke the back of the 
rebellion and drove the remnants of the in- 
surgents into the mountains, where the 
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Dutch attack on Quemoy, off the coast of Fukien, 1664 


aborigines made short work of them. Between 
the Dutch and the aborigines there was indeed 
a tacit working alliance. It seems to have been 
influenced by the Calvinist ministers and 
teachers, who built churches and schools and 
claimed by 1651 to have converted nearly 6,000 
aborigines to Christianity. These settled 
aborigines were known as Pepohuan. The 
Dutch found them “ good-natured and faith- 
ful,” but they were despised alike by the 
Chinese settlers and by the savage aborigines. 
For its part, the East India Company did not 
entirely approve of the missionaries’ work : it 
was liable to interfere with trade, which was 
their main concern. Very profitable this trade 
was. Silver was sent to the mainland port of 
Amoy, with foodstuffs, deerskins and drugs, 


and there exchanged for raw silk and silk goods. 
It was a “stolen trade,” without the official 
approval of the Chinese authorities, and the 
silks had to be smuggled on board the visiting 
Dutch vessels by night. But there was a high 
return to be obtained on “ China goods” in 
Japan, where they were exchanged for Japanese 
copper and gold, so highly valued in India. 
For all this flourishing commerce Formosa was 
now the entrepét. 

It is hardly surprising that Dutch pre- 
dominance should be challenged. But the 
challenge came from an unexpected quarter. 
The Ming empire in China was in a state of 
dissolution and the Manchu dynasty had not 
yet gained complete control. The situation 
was fluid enough for a dramatic and vigorous 
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personality to impose a new pattern upon 
events. Such a personality emerged. He was 
the son of a Chinese adventurer, half merchant, 
half pirate, and he was born in the Japanese 
port of Hirado to a Japanese woman in 1624. 
His original name was Cheng, but the 
Europeans called him Coxinga, with half a 
dozen variants on the spelling. This name is a 
corruption of the title “ Kok-Seng-Ya,” or 
Lord of the Imperial Surname, which was 
bestowed upon Cheng by one of the last Ming 
pretenders. On behalf of the Ming dynasty, 
he fought many battles on the mainland of 
China, and his courage, intelligence and daring 
put new hope into a lost cause. But in 1659, 
beneath the walls of Nanking, he was defeated 
by the Manchus ; the Ming pretender took 
refuge in Burma, and appeals to the Japanese 
remained unanswered. Coxinga was left to his 
own resources. He had a powerful fleet of 
3,000 junks, and bases on the mainland at Amoy 
as well as the islands of Quemoy and Haitan. 
It only required a headquarters in the rear 
where he would be protected by the sea. 
Coxinga turned inevitably to Formosa. In 
April 1661, he captured the Pescadores, always 
the first move in an attack on Formosa. At the 
end of the month, taking advantage of an 
exceptionally high tide and a thick fog, he 
made a surprise landing at Taiwan. The 
Dutch garrison entrenched at Fort Zeelandia 
refused to surrender, but the rest of the area 
was soon occupied and Coxinga settled down to 
a siege of the Fort. The Dutch put their hopes 
in a relieving fleet, which might get help from 
the Manchus, but after nine months’ siege, they 
finally gave in on generous terms and their stay 
of thirty-eight years came abruptly to an 
end. 

Coxinga set up his court at Fort Zeelandia, 
which he renamed An-ping. Thence he sent 


an embassy to Manila, under the Jesuit Father 


Ricci, calling upon the Spanish governor to 
surrender the Philippines. This ultimatum 
was rejected and caused much alarm to the 
Chinese in the Philippines, who feareda Spanish 
massacre in revenge. But before Coxinga 


received the Spanish reply, he was dead, and 
the plan for an attack on Luzon was abandoned. 
Some accounts suggest that he died insane, 
others that he caught a chill. So many legends 


have grown up round his name that it is impos- 
sible to be sure. 

His son, Cheng Ching’ succeeded him as 
“ King of Tywan ” and carried on most of his 
father’s policies, though at a slower tempo. 
Both these rulers of the Cheng family were 
extremely gifted and possessed of shrewd 
statesmanship. They determined to make 
Formosa an example of good government to 
the rest of China. Even their enemies, the 
Manchus, admitted their success: “ your 
father and yourself have introduced civiliza- 
tion in Formosa.” Chinese law and adminis- 
trative methods were adopted. Schools for 
training the literati were opened, and every 
three years examinations were held for the 
selection of officials in accordance with classical 
Chinese methods. Coxinga had toured the 
whole western half of the island from Taiwan 
to Keelung, trying as far as possible to conciliate 


1 The Europeans called “‘ Coxinga ”’ at least three 
generations of the Cheng family. 





From ‘ Transactions of the Japan Society,’’ 1937 


COxINGA, “‘ Lord of the Imperial surname ”’ 








From “ L’lie Formose ” 


Young Pepohuan ; “ good natured and faithful 


the aborigines as well as the Chinese settlers. 
The troops he had carried over with him were 
settled on the land as colonists and encouraged 
to bring new land into cultivation. Emigrants 
from China were given as much land as they 
could farm, and offered immunity from taxa- 
tion for the first three years. Cheng Ching 
maintained this economic policy. He brought 
in new sugar-cane plants from Fukien and 
established a Formosan salt industry. While 
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food production increased, taxes were kept 
low by the revenues from trade profits. The 
English Captain Lymbrey, who took rather a 
jaundiced view of the way the “King of 
Tywan ” rigged the market, wrote : “ the king 
is the only merchant, and with the commodities 
of this place and some few China goods, he 
drives a profitable trade to Japan . . . Cochin- 
China, Cambogia and of late to the Manilas . . . 
which furnishes him with money to maintain 
his army.” It was a brilliantly conceived 
mercantilist policy. The army were kept busy 
increasing the food supply and the whole 
economy was buttressed by the profits of trade. 

But there was work for the fleet overseas. 
The Dutch East-Indiamen combined with the 
Manchus in 1664 to capture the mainland 
base Amoy and the isle of Quemoy ; so for 
a few unprofitable years the Dutch settled 
again at Keelung on the north coast ot Formosa. 
Then a new factor entered the picture. In 
1670, the English East India Company, on the 
look out for a foothold in the trade with China 
and Japan, sent a ship from their headquarters 
in Java to Taiwan. They entered into a con- 
tract with Cheng Ching to supply him with 
guns, powder and munitions of war. In return, 
they were offered a third share in the trade of 
Formosa. That might mean an opening on the 
mainland if Cheng Ching should recapture 
Amoy. The opportunity came in 1674. A full- 
scale rebellion broke out against the Manchus, 
and the Prince of Fukien invited Cheng Ching 
back to Amoy, where the English merchants 
were offered free trade for three years. 

But the plans for Anglo-Formosan co- 
operation went awry. Cheng Ching complained 
about the small amounts and infrequent 
deliveries of munitions of war. The English 
merchants found that they could not make a 
satisfactory deal with the “ King of Tywan” ; 
he appropriated their gunners and went back 
on his offer of free trade at Amoy. Worse was 
to follow. Cheng Ching had overreached 
himself on the mainland. The Prince of Fukien 
returned to the Manchus, and there were 
rumours of treason among Cheng Ching’s 
commanders. The Manchus closed in again 
on Amoy, but Cheng Ching did not wait for 
an attack. He fled to Taiwan in April 1680 and 
many of his junks deserted to the enemy. The 
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English were indignant. They had lost their 
stock at Amoy, and they saw treason and 
cowardice lurking in high places. On Formosa 
morale went to pieces. Cheng Ching died early 
in 1681. His eldest son, able but illegitimate, 
was forced to commit suicide by a conspiracy 
headed by Coxinga’s widow and some of his 
generals. His younger brother, twelve years 
old, succeeded him in name. But the end was 
near. ‘“ All was in disorder, the militia not 
paid and it is presumed the Coxinga Chinese 
will put up little resistance to the Tartar sea- 
power.” This Dutch prophecy was correct. 
When the Manchu admiral captured the Pes- 
cadores and offered a general amnesty, the 
young “ King of Tywan” surrendered. He 
was sent to Peking and made a Duke of the 
Empire ; and Formosa was incorporated for 
the first time in the realm of China. It became 
a prefecture of the mainiand province of Fukien 
under the local authority of the Censor of 
Taiwan. 

Under Manchu rule, the administrative level 
fell away from the standards of the Coxingas. 
The governor of Fukien seldom bothered to 
visit the island and the local officials, whose 
tour of duties was limited to three years, were 
mainly interested in extracting as much profit 
from their exile as possible. By the early eigh- 
teenth century, misgovernment had become 
chronic. The salt and camphor industries were 
made a government monopoly, the terms of 
which were savagely enforced. At frequent 
intervals between 1720 and 1833 rebellions 
broke out. None had any lasting success, but 
the island was thereby kept in a state of 
turbulence. The pattern was always a variation 
on a series of constants : settlers against govern- 
ment, aborigines against settlers; Hakkas 
against Hoklos. These disputes became even 
more formidable as the secret societies deve- 
loped during the later eighteenth century. 

In spite of unrest, immigrants poured into 
Formosa, and the island’s export trade in rice 
and sugar rapidly developed. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Formosa was advancing 
towards the state of a settled society. Except 
in one respect. The Chinese authorities refused 
to take on responsibility for pacifying the 
aborigines. Their hand was forced when 


Formosa was opened to foreign trade in 1860. 
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The English and American firms at Taiwan and 
Tamsui were most affected by this problem, 
for the aborigines persisted in massacring the 
crews of vessels shipwrecked on the coast. But 
it was Japan that finally took drastic action. 
She sent an expeditionary force to Formosa in 
retaliation for the massacre of the crew of a 
Ryuku trading vessel. The Chinese authorities 
lost “‘ face” badly by this development ; they 
were obliged to assume responsibility in future, 
if they hoped to preserve their influence in the 
island. As a consequence of the need to control 
the aborigines, they began to take a general 
interest in the affairs of the island. Adminis- 
tration was overhauled, and the capital trans- 
ferred from Taiwan* to a new city at Taipeh 
in the north. Formosa was made a separate 
province, no longer under the governor of 
Fukien. New roads, a railway line and tele- 


* The name “ Taiwan ” was by this time associ- 
ated with the whole island. The town was renamed 
Tainan. 





From “ L'Ile Formose ” 


Formosan natives at war, as seen by a Japanese artist 





graph communication broke down the isolation 
of the interior. This work was interrupted by 
a French invasion in 1884, at the end of a war 
between France and China, but it went ahead 
rapidly in the following decade. By 1894, 
compared with the rest of the empire, Formosa 
was a model Chinese province. 

It was thus extremely galling to China that 
Japan insisted on the cession of Formosa as a 
condition for ending the Sino-Japanese war of 
1894-5. The Japanese met resistance when 
they occupied the island, and two shadowy 
Republican Independent governments were 
set up momentarily in Taipeh and Tainan. 
Organized fighting collapsed quickly ; but what 
the Japanese called “ banditry ” lasted until 
1902. 

Japanese rule in Formosa lasted fifty years. 
It was highly centralized, strict and efficient. 
There was no concession to Chinese or separa- 
tist feeling, and public criticism was severely 
repressed by the police. The aborigines were 
ruthlessly hunted down and forced to accept 
a settled agricultural life. Those who gave way 
were treated fairly; the 
rest were eliminated. 
Nevertheless, Japanese 
rule brought great advan- 
tages to Formosa. Malaria 
and cholera were stamped 
out; a good network of 
tailways and roads was 
completed. The Japanese 
reformed the land laws, 
bought out absent land- 
lords, and set up farmers’ 
organizations to improve 
production. They gave a 
preferential tariff to For- 
mosan sugar and imported 
large quantities of For- 
mosan rice into Japan. 








Light industries sprang up, and a hydro-electric 
development scheme was begun. Even though 
many of its installations were damaged by 
allied bombing, Formosa was a well-run and 
prosperous community when Japanese rule was 
brought to an end in 1945. 

Formosa had been used to honest, if severe, 
administration under the Japanese, and the 
extortion of the Chinese Nationalist officials in 
the island in the year after the end of the war 
provoked a rebellion which was suppressed by 
the governor with considerable violence. 
General Chiang-Kai-Shek was informed of 
what had happened by the American ambas- 
sador and took immediate action ; he dismissed 
the governor and instituted a number of reform 
measures which gave Formosa a measure of 
self-government. Since the Nationalist govern- 
ment took refuge in the island in 1949, the 
provincial administration has been run largely 
by Formosans, although they are subordinate 
to the Nationalist authorities on matters of 
general policy. 

Formosa seems to be at a turning point in 
its history. Colonization 
has been practically com- 
pleted. The frontier of 
settlement has reached the 
east coast and some eight 
million people now live on 
the island — all, except 
about 150,000, Chinese of 
one sort or another. The 
strategic pattern has once 
more changed. Japan has 
withdrawn, but the call 
from the Chinese mainland 
is strong. It is not sur- 
prising that in Formosa 
now there is a revival of 
the cult of Coxinga. 


From “ L'Ile Formose 


Chinese Imperial Commissioner to Formosa, 1874 
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N 1337 PHILIP VI OF FRANCE confiscated 
[ Aguitine from Edward III of England. 

Edward retaliated by forming an alliance with 
Germanic states, and made two ineffectual 
attempts at invasion of France from the north- 
east. But his serious invasion was carried out in 
1346. His plan was to land in the Cherbourg 
peninsula and advance, hugging the coast, 
accompanied by his fleet, towards a Flemish 
army which was to enter France from the direc- 
tion of Ypres. 

The English army landed at St. Vaast on 
July 12th, 1346, and advanced east, according 
to plan, while the Flemings laid siege to 
Béthune. Two big rivers, the Seine and the 
Somme, separated the two allied armies. 
Edward crossed the Seine near Paris and the 
Somme in its estuary on August 24th. On that 
same day the Flemings broke up the siege of 
Béthune and returned home, quite unaware of 
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The Battlefield of Crecy, seen from the English position ; panorama after a sketch by the author 
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the proximity of the English army. The latter 
spent the night in the forest of Crecy, a few 
miles south of the town of that name. 


II 

August 25th, 1346, was evidently spent by 
King Edward III in reconnaissance, while his 
army remained hidden in the forest of Crecy, 
enjoying a well-earned rest for they had covered 
335 miles in 32 marching days. A nice position 
was found on the ridge immediately to the 
north-east of Crecy. This ridge is formed by a 
little valley, (known as La Vallée aux Clercs), 
which is scooped out of the prevailing high 
ground on the east side of the valley of the little 
river Maye. This river runs through the lower 
end of Crecy, from the south-east, and the 
Vallée aux Clercs joins it one mile from the 
centre of that village. The Vallée aux Clercs is 
only 2,000 yards long, its -left or upper end 
merging into the plateau just in front of the 


(Adapted from Chap. VII, The Crecy War by Lt.-Colonel A. H. Burne, D.S.O., to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
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King Edward III’s march to Crecy, Fuly and August, 1346 


village of Vadicourt. The ridge thus formed 
between Crecy and Vadicourt was about 2,000 
yards long, exclusive of both villages. The 
depth of the Vallée ranges from nothing on the 
left to nearly 100 feet on its right. 

Edward decided to make this ridge his 
position. On the highest point of the ridge, 
only 700 yards from the centre of Crecy, stood 
a windmill. A few hundred yards behind the 
centre of the ridge was a small wood, the Bois de 
Crecy-Grange. The slope in front of the right 
flank of the position was about one in twelve, 
and on the left of the position it was almost 
imperceptible. The right flank was protected 
against cavalry attack by the village and river 
(which was wider than it now is), whereas the 
left had merely the small village of Vadicourt 
as protection, with open country beyond: it was 
thus much the weaker flank of the two. 

The strength of the English army, allowing 
ten per cent for wastage since the landing, was 
between 12,000 and 13,000. A front of 2,000 
yards was distinctly extensive for an army of 
such a size, but it is probable that there were 
slight gaps between the two flanks and the two 
villages, thus reducing the frontage to about 


1,700 yards. Even this may appear rather 
wide for a medieval army, but there is a feature 
of the terrain that tends to remove this objection. 
There are, on the forward slope, three terraces, 
or raidillons as the inhabitants call them, 350 
yards in length and forming in all probability 
ancient cultivation strips. No refere.ice is made 
to these terraces in the chronicles, which may 
seem surprising considering that they must 
have been in existence at the time of the battle, 
but it must be remembered that we have no 
eye-witness account of the actual fighting. 
These terraces would prove an effective obstacle 
to the French horsemen and thus could be very 
weakly manned ; by this means a longer front- 
age could be held than would otherwise be the 
case. The terraces no doubt formed a con- 
venient boundary between the two divisions 
that occupied the front line. 

The division on the right was, in accordance 
with normal custom, the vanguard of the army 
—the division of the Black Prince. His chief 
executive officers were the earls of Warwick! 


1 THOMAS BEAUCHAMP, Earl of Warwick. Con- 
stable of England in the army of Edward III in 
Flanders, 1339 and 1340 campaigns. Afterwards 
commanded a division at the battle of Poitiers. 






















and Oxford,? and the king put his trusted 
Godfrey Harcourt*® to act as his escort and 
“tutor,” as we might say, his chief duty being 
to see that the boy came to no harm. He 
selected his position well down the slope, 
almost, if not quite, within 300 yards of the 
valley bottom, the right half resting on a smaller 
terrace than that mentioned above. (It is not 
marked in the sketch map, which should be 
consulted here.) The rearguard held the left 
of the position under the experienced leader- 
ship of the earl of Northampton,’ who selected 
a line slightly higher up the slope than the first 
division. The third division, that of the king, 
was Kept in reserve a short way behind the 
centre of the line. The baggage was parked in 
a “leaguer” abutting on the Bois de Crecy- 
Grange. The sides were made of the wagons 
and carts, one entrance only being made, for 
greater security. The interior was occupied by 
the horses, for the king intended to fight the 
battle dismounted, no doubt advised thereto by 
Northampton, who had so successfully adopted 
that course at Morlaix® a few years before. It 
had also been adopted at Falkirk,* Halidon 
Hill’? and Dupplin Moor.* The king selected 
as his post of command the windmill which, 
though not centrally situated, allowed an un- 
interrupted view of the whole position and of 
the French advance. 

The reconnaissance being completed, the 
divisions took up their appointed positions— 
carefully and methodically. Of the exact nature 
of the dispositions there has been much con- 
troversy. It centres in the meaning to be 


* JOHN VERE, Earl of Oxford. Served under the 
Earl of Derby in his campaigns in Gascony, 1345-6, 
where he was taken prisoner but released. Also 
served at Poitiers, and in other campaigns. 

’ GODFREY HarcourT, Lord of St. Sauveur-le- 
Vicomte, in the Contentin. Banished from France 
in 1346, and joined the English army. Led the 
vanguard through Normandy, as he knew the country. 

* WILLIAM Bouun, Earl of Northampton. One of 
the three marshals of the English army in the 
campaigns of 1339 and 1349. Led an expedition to 
Brittany in 1342, won the battle of Morlaix, and 
afterwards acted as the King’s Lieutenant in Brittany. 

° MORLAIX, 1342, fought between the Earl of 
Northampton and Charles de Blois. 

° FALKIRK, 1298, between Edward I and William 
Wallace. 

? HALIDON HILL, 1333, between Edward III and 
Archibald Douglas. 

* DuPPLIN Moor, 1332, between Edward Balliol 
and King David of Scotland. 





attached to the word “ herce,” the formation 
in which Froissart states that the archers were 
drawn up. Herce means a harrow, and there 
have been two interpretations given to the word 
in this connection. One school maintains that it 
means that each archer represented the prong 
of a harrow, the prongs being placed chequer- 
wise, an interval of perhaps four to eight feet 
separating the archers. Each archer could thus 
shoot unimpeded and over the head of the 
archer immediately in his front. The other 
school maintains that the word means “ wedge” 
and that the archers were drawn up in a series 
of hollow or solid wedges along the line, each 
wedge projecting slightly in front of the line of 
men-at-arms like a bastion flanking the curtain- 
wall of a castle. This would provide a double 
advantage : attacking horsemen tend to shoulder 
away from hostile fire as they advance, and the 
fire from these wedges would thus tend to 
“herd” the enemy cavalry charge towards 
those portions of the line held by the men-at- 
arms ; and when the cavalry got close up to the 
line they would be enfiladed by fire from both 
flanks, while at the same time engaged by the 
men-at-arms in their front. 

The only point that remains in doubt is how 
many of these herces were formed, and were 
they solid or hollow ? I think it is fairly clear 
that each division had a wedge on each flank, 
i.e., that there were four herces altogether ; 
and that they were solid, each herce being in the 
harrow formation favoured by the first school. 
The gap between the two divisions filled by the 
terraces would be adequately covered by the 
fire from the inner flank wedges of the two 
divisions. 

Each man in the army was allotted his exact 
position and he took it up as for a review. The 
archers dug small holes in front of themselves 
and planted a plentiful supply of arrows in the 
ground, recourse being had to the ammunition 
wagons for this purpose ; for a longbowman 
could shoot off his own supply of 24 or 36 
arrows in a very few minutes. 

When all was in order, the “ review” took 
place. It was one of the most momentous 
reviews in our history, for on it might depend 
whether the reviewing officer would continue to 
wear a crown on his head next day. The king 
rode on a white palfrey slowly along the line, 


unarmed but carrying a short white staff in his 
hand. With his experienced eye he peered 
intently at every man, occasionally halting to 
utter a few words of encouragement and good 
cheer to each unit in turn. (Battle orders would 
have been issued previously by the marshals.) 

It was perhaps midday before the review 
was over, and still there was no sign of the 
enemy. Meanwhile, the cooks had been busy in 
the wagon leaguer ; a meal was prepared and 
the king now gave orders that each man should 
fall out, relax and feed. At the sound of the 
trumpet everyone was instantly to resume his 
place. Each archer laid his bow alongside his 
arrows to mark his position, while each man- 
at-arms removed his helm. The meal was 
served, nature satisfied, and the men stood 
about in little groups discussing whether that 
Philip would dare show his face, and probably 
many a bet was made.® 

Still the time passed ; vespers (4 p.m.) 
approached but no French army. The heavens 
became black with clouds, and at the threat of 
rain there was asudden rush by the archers to 
protect their precious bowstrings ; each man 
unstrung his bow, coiled up the bowstring and 
placed it inside his cap. The storm, when it 
came, was of short duration and it passed off 
before any appearance of the French. 


III 

Soon after dawn the huge and unwieldy 
French army, about 40,000 strong, under the 
command of King Philip VI himself, set out 
from Abbeville (8 miles south of Crecy). It 
took a westerly direction at first, but on dis- 
covering its error, wheeled to the right and 
marched via Marcheville. Thus it approached 
the English position diagonally, as a glance at 
the sketch map will show. 

The French army was composed of three 
categories. First, the regular contingent, con- 
sisting in the main of the king’s personal 
retinue of household troops and the Genoese 
mercenaries—a composite well-trained body 
under their own commander, Otto Dorian. 
They were about 6,000 in number. Second, the 


® At Agincourt the archers had a sort of sweep- 
stake on the number of Frenchmen each would 
account for: much the same may have happened 
here. 


foreign notabilities, each with his own con- 
tingent. Of these the most celebrated was the 
old blind king of Bohemia, with his son, Charles, 
king of the Romans. Then there was John, 
Count Hainault, with his Luxemburgers, the 
turn-coat brother-in-law of the English king, 
There were also the King of Majorca, the Duke 
of Savoy and various petty German princelings, 
The total strength of the army, about 40,000, 
was thrice that of the English army. 

At 4 p.m. the French army started to descend 
the slope from Marcheville into the valley of 
the Maye. Its leading elements were spotted 
by the look-out posted, no doubt, in the top 
story of the windmill. From there the news 
could be signalled direct to the king’s tent, 
which would be between the ridge and the 
Crecy Wood. Edward, having rushed forward 
to verify that his enemy was indeed approach- 
ing, gave the signal : the trumpets sounded, 
the groups broke up, the knights donned such 
armour as they had temporarily cast off ; and 
all returned to their allotted posts. The French 
army was coming at last. 

But there was a wait of nearly an hour before 
the enemy came within striking distance. 
Throughout this period every movement of the 
French could be seen from the English position, 
and what the troops saw was calculated to 
inspire them with confidence. To explain, we 
must return once more to the French column 
— if it can be called a column. 

From their heterogeneous composition, good 
order and march discipline was not to be looked 
for in the French ranks. The inevitable dis- 
order was accentuated by the sudden change in 
direction of the march, and contingents jostled 
against contingents, units bumped into one 
another and crossed each other, while Philip 
looked helplessly on. His army was out of 
hand before a shot had been discharged. 
Eloquent testimony to this initial disorder can 
be gleaned from the astonishing discrepancies in 
the statements of the chroniclers about the 
formation of the French army. The number of 
“battles,” or divisions, varies from three to 
over twelve ; which implies that they were 
never properly sorted out at the start, still less 
toward the end of a long march. When the 


English position burst into view, just three miles 
away, Philip was taken by surprise. His intel- 
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Map of the Battle, August 26th, 1346 


ligence, which failed him right up to the end 
of this campaign, had given him no warning 
and any idea of fighting a battle that day was 
far from him. His first action was to take hasty 
counsel with his leading officers.'"° Should he 
accept the challenge that day, or should he 
halt for the night ? The predominance of 
opinion was strongly in favour of postpone- 
ment till the next morning ; the troops were 
wearied by the march, hungry, disordered and 
probably dispirited after their wanderings ; 
furthermore, fresh contingents were known to 
be on the way : a few hours’ delay might enable 

” Accounts of the actions and conduct of the 
French king in the battle are more contradictory 
than almost any other feature of the battle, but the 


telation that follows seems most in accordance with 
inherent military probability. 























By courtesy of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoods 


them to join up. This advice was to the king’s 
liking ; always, when it came to the pinch, he 
shrank from taking decisive and irrevocable 
action. So much was at stake—his crown, 
perhaps his liberty! Orders were therefore 
dispatched along the line for all units to halt. 
But the order was only in part obeyed ; 
impulsive French knights, knowing the vast 
size of the French army and supremely con- 
fident in their ability to win a great victory, 
ignored the order and pushed forward on top 
of those in front. Thus the Genoese who led 
were propelled forward whether they liked it 
or not and, if only in self defence, attempted to 
deploy and march against the portion of the 
English position that appeared opposite them. 
A glance at the map will show that the line of 
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approach of the French army was oblique to 
the line of the English position. In order to 
form front to the position and march straight 
on the windmill, which towered above it, they 
had to turn through some 40 degrees. For a 
large body, nearly 6,000 strong, to change 
direction to this extent and simultaneously 
deploy, while being hustled by French knights 
in their rear, required a higher tactical dexterity 
than even the splendid Genoese were capable of. 
In spite of their efforts, the line became hope- 
lessly ragged and out of dressing and, in the 
course of the mile or so to be covered before the 
Vallée aux Clercs was reached, their com- 


Photo : By courtesy of the Author 
King Edward III and St. George, from a contemporary wall-painting in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, restored by Professor Tristram 


mander was obliged to halt his men no less 
than three times. 

Meanwhile, the English, now drawn up in 
position, looked on in confident silence. 
Everything was ready, nothing had been over- 
looked and, although at extreme range the 
archers could reach the bottom of the valley 
with their shafts, orders were, it seems, issued 
that their fire was to be withheld till the 
Genoese were within decisive range. The 
Genoese slowly crossed the valley and started 
to ascend the gentle slope to the hostile position. 
As they advanced, occasional shafts were dis- 
charged, as was the custom with these cross- 
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bowmen, but they all fell short. Not till they 
were within 150 yards of the motionless line in 
front of them did their enemy respond. Then 
a word of command rang out and instantly the 
heavens were, as it appeared, black with the 
swarm of arrows discharged from the trusty 
English longbows. The result of this discharge, 
striking the closely-knit lines of the Genoese, 
was devastating. The ranks of cross-bowmen 
staggered and reeled, while to add to their dis- 
comfiture a series of thunderclaps and belches 
of flame, followed by the swift hurtling through 
the air of great balls of iron and stone, shook 
the men and stampeded the horses. It was 
Edward’s “‘ secret weapon ”—those mysterious 
tubes that had for so long laid hidden on the 
bottom of the ammunition wagons—the first 
cannons to be fired in open warfare. It was too 
much : the Genoese broke and fled. 

But their troubles were not over. Some of 
the élite of the knights of France under the 
count d’Alencon, the king’s brother, spoiling 
for a fight and crowding forward hard on top 
of the unfortunate Genoese, suspected treachery 
on the part of these foreign mercenaries. The 
hot-headed Alencgon shouted orders to the men- 
at-arms behind him to ride down the traitors 
and, clapping spurs into his horse’s flanks, he 
suited action to the word and drove his horse 
into their midst, fiercely reviling them the 
while for their treachery. Some of the Genoese, 
finding themselves thus between two fires 
opened at close range against their new enemies, 
and an internecine battle began. Alen¢on’s 
men-at-arms, relentlessly treading underfoot 
the “ traitorous ” Genoese, at length reached 
and engaged the Prince of Wales’s division in 
a hand-to-hand mélée. 

Meanwhile, the divisions in rear, brushing 
past the Genoese, deployed and formed line in 
succession on their right, wheeling to the left 
into line as they did so. Eventually, a con- 
tinuous line was formed roughly equal and 
parallel to the English line. They then closed 
with Northampton’s division in irregular and 
spasmodic efforts. All along the battle line 
the French mounted men-at-arms, forcing 
their reluctant steeds up the hill in the teeth of 
a hail of arrows from the herces of archers, 
closed with their terrible opponents. 

Multitudes fell by the way, but the 


remainder struggled on with typical French 
élan, and fierce hand-to-hand conflicts took 
place between the mounted Frenchmen and 
the dismounted Englishmen. The scene must 
have closely resembled that of the third stage of 
the battle of Hastings, when the mounted 
French knights vainly attempted to penetrate 
the stolid and solid “ shield-wall” of the 
Saxon housecarls. It could not be done ; the 
French horses, in spite of the monstrous 
medieval spurs worn by their riders, declined 
to face the human wall in their front, while a 
crossfire of arrows at close range assailed them 
from the flanks. Casualties rapidly rose, but 
ever as a man fell another was found to take his 
place from the apparently inexhaustible supply 
of the French host. The pressure on the 
English line increased, and was especially 
strong on the right. Godfrey Harcourt, feeling 
a natural anxiety for the safety of his precious 
protégé took two measures : he ran across to 
the nearest unit of Northampton’s division on 
his left—that commanded by the earl of 
Arundel'!—and begged him to put in a counter- 
attack across the slight re-entrant that divided 
the two divisions, and strike the prince’s 
opponent in their flank. This Arundel agreed 
to do. Harcourt’s second step was to send to 
the king for reinforcements. By the time the 
messenger had reached the king, in his com- 
mand post high up on the windmill, Arundel’s 
counter-attack was beginning to take shape. It 
was not lost upon the king ; this was not the 
moment to launch his precious reserve into the 
fight. “‘ Let the boy win his spurs,” he remarked 
briefly to the messenger. The latter returned 
with this ungracious message. But in the 
meantime the counter-attack had relieved the 
pressure on the prince’s division and the mes- 
senger arrived to find the prince and his troops 
seated on the ground amid the heaps of dead 
Frenchmen, quietly awaiting the next attack. 
But the brief words of the king remained 
engraved on the memory of the messenger and, 
years later, he recounted them to a foreign 
cleric, inquisitive for information about the 
great battle, and his story is now immortalized 
in the pages of Froissart’s Chronicles. In point 
of fact, the king did send his son a token force 


11 RICHARD FITZALAN, Earl of Arundel. After- 
wards one of the Lords Appellant. 






















































of 20 knights, probably under the command of 
the warlike bishop of Durham. The carnage 
opposite the prince’s division was particularly 
great. According to the testimony of the king, 
in a small space in front of the prince’s troops 
there lay no less than 1,500 French knights. 

“The sun went down and the stars came 
out” far over the battlefield, but the fight 
went on into the night under the light of a 
rising moon. Everywhere it was the same 
story ; the French chivalry, boldly and gaily 
spurred up to the motionless English lines in 
wave after wave, till all men lost count of the 
number, but nowhere could a penetration be 
effected. Line after line “reeled back with 
their dead and their slain.” 


** God of battles. Was ever a battle 
Like this in the world before ? ”’ 


It is said that there were as many as fifteen 
separate attacks on the English position. But 
they were not continuous. In all battles there 
are pauses, of varying duration. During these 
pauses we can picture the English archers run- 
ning forward down the slope to retrieve their 
precious arrows from the bodies of the slain— 
just as they did at Poitiers ten years later. A 
little before midnight the battle-flame flickered 
and died out; silence, 
except for the groans 
of the wounded, 
descended upon the 
battlefield. 

The English 
army, wearied with 
slaughter and gorged 
with victory, lay 
down on the spot 
and went supperless 
to sleep. The king 
had issued strict and 
sensible orders 
against any attempt 
at pursuit under 
those unusual cir- 
cumstances, and his 
orders were obeyed. 
Indeed, there can 
have been little 
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The French army melted away silently into 
the night, each man selecting his own line of 
retreat, for there was no one left in command 
to give him orders, the slaughter among their 
leaders having been particularly heavy. Their 
king had shown signs of wishing to fling himself 
into the midst of the battle—no one could 
suspect a Valois of physical cowardice—but 
John, Count of Hainault, taking a firm hold of 
his horse’s bridle, led him off the field (much as 
300 years later the earl of Carnworth led the 
reluctant Charles of England off the doleful 
field of his greatest defeat). Both monarchs 
probably lived to regret that they had survived 
the battle. But the battle was in each case 
irretrievably lost. La dolente bataille (as the 
Grandes Chroniques call it) was over. 


IV 

The results of the battle might well have 
been catastrophic for France, for her army was 
literally no more. All her allies and vassals took 
their contingents home, and the king went 
into semi-seclusion in a forest 30 miles north of 
Paris, leaving his country to govern itself. 
Humanly speaking, there was nothing to 
prevent Edward III from marching straight on 
Paris. But though he did not do so, the victory 
had far - reaching 

re es | effects. In the first 
Biase place, it enabled 
\: Edward to capture 
Calais unmolested 
by the French king, 
thus securing for 
England “a_ pistol 
pointed at the heart 
of France.” In the 
second place, the 
battle (followed by 
that of Poitiers ten 
years later) made an 
indelible impression 
on theFrench leaders, 
with the result that 
they never dared offer 
pitched battle to an 
English army during 
the following 35 years 














temptation to dis- 
obey them. 


Detail of the Battle 
of Crecy, from a late 
14-century French MS. 






















of warfare. Crecy is 
responsible formuch. 


By courtesy of the 
British Museum 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


THE KING’S PEACE, 1637-1641. By C. V. Wedgwood, 

510 pp. (Collins. 255.) 

The need fora comprehensive history of the 
seventeenth-century English Revolution has long 
been obvious. Scholars have found abundant new 
materials and new interpretations to quarrel over in 
the half-century since Gardiner’s almost completed 
masterpiece impartially resolved that the Puritans, 
with all their faults, were the side of God and Mr. 
Gladstone. They have paid tribute to his accuracy 
and industry, and exposed his omissions and dis- 
tortions ; but they have undertaken neither the 
thankless task of rewriting the narrative at his formid- 
able length nor the more attractive one of presenting 
the full results of later research in a form and on a 
scale suitable for the intelligent non-specialist. 
No one is better qualified to do this than Miss 
Wedgwood. Without being an academic thesis- 
monger, she is an experienced worker on the period, 
thoroughly familiar with its literature, its political 
documents, and its modern interpreters. Moreover, 
her writing has a quiet fluency and a precision of 
meaning that make it easy to absorb as well as to read. 

The King’s Peace is the first of an unspecified 
number of volumes which will presumably take the 
story from one uneasy calm in Charles I’s personal 
rule to another after Charles II’s restoration. The 
book has three sections. In the first the realms of 
“the happiest king in Christendom ” are described 
as they were in the summer of 1637. Drawing on a 
great range of sources, and using her gift for selecting 
relevant minutiae, Miss Wedgwood tells us almost 
everything that a perceptive and outstandingly well- 
informed gentleman of the 1630’s could know about 
the society he lived in. Enjoyable as these chapters 
are, it is a little disappointing that they do no more 
than this. The historian’s difficulties, compared with 
those of the contemporary observer, are most skil- 
fully overcome or concealed ; but his advantages are 
not exploited. There is little comparison with other 
periods or other countries, no general assessments of 
economic progress or recession, and only an 
occasional cautious hint at the controversial problems 
of the social conflicts behind the coming war. In the 
few passages where quantitative estimates are 
attempted, Miss Wedgwood seems less confident 
than usual. Can it really be true that “ at least half 
the King’s subjects derived their living wholly or in 
part from the sea,’ ’ and that next in importance came 
wool and mining ? What has happened to arable 
farming ? The picture suffers, too, from an excess 
of sunshine. Though dirt and disease are sometimes 
mentioned, the prevailing smells are of apple- 
blossom and “‘ picnic-baskets full of pasties,” not of 
seventeenth-century sanitation. Even rural poverty 
is picturesque, and even witchcraft insignificantly 
quaint. The only thorough ugliness in the book is the 
dust-cover by Rubens. 

The second section, on the years 1637-39, centres 
in events in Scotland, a complex and crucial part of 
the background to the Civil War which English— 
and Scottish—historians have shamefully neglected. 
Whatever their relative progress in other periods, 
the Scots were a few years ahead of the English in all 
the early phases of the revolution, and it is not 
obvious why. Here again Miss Wedgwood might 


perhaps have attempted more comparison and 
analysis ; but she does provide an account, based 
partly on new sources, that has far greater coherence 
and perspective than the older ones. Her clearing 
of Montrose from all connection with the “‘Incident”’ 
is one of several revised judgments. 

The last part of the book, on Strafford and the 
Grand Remonstrance, covers well-trodden ground, 
and the Wentworth Woodhouse papers do not 
appear to have produced any major revelations. But 
it is here that Miss Wedgwood is most successful in 
her re-examination of the intricate manoeuvres. 
She does full justice to Pym’s masterly timing and 
co-ordination as he switched on and off the various 
pressures that turned a shapeless Parliament into an 
irresistible weapon of destruction under his control ; 
but she shows also the misinterpretations, of Irish 
affairs especially, which his single-minded deter- 
mination involved. Strafford has less of a halo here 
than in the biography she wrote twenty years ago. 
His final request to the King to assent to his execu- 
tion may, she suggests, have been inspired partly by 
heroism but partly also by the knowledge that, when 
Goodman did much the same a few months earlier, 
the Lords spared his life. Charles himself gets little 
praise. His capacity for deceiving his enemies and 
sacrificing his friends, his inability to pursue one 
policy without leaving open an opposite one, his 
hopeful lurking on the fringe of the wildest schemes 
—all the faults that cost him his head in 1649 are 
revealed in the pre-war years. 

Five hundred pages and nine portraits for 
twenty-five shillings is a bargain these days. The 
book deserves the large sale its publishers evidently 
expect ; and we must hope the series will reach the 
Restoration in good time for the tercentenary. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


RADICALS AND RATIONALISTS 
VICTORIAN PEOPLE. By Asa Briggs, 317 pp. (Odhams 

Press. 18s.) 

Mr. Briggs’ mid-Victorian people come from 
neither the top nor the bottom of society. Many of 
them are provincials, full of push and punch, from 
the boom cities of the Midlands and the North. 
They all, however, have faith in a rational method 
of argument based on respect for other people’s views. 
Mr. Briggs, too, has the liberal virtues to a marked 
degree. He is at pains to show that none of his 
characters is quite so simple or so wrong-headed as 
has often been supposed ; that each, with a subtly 
varying emphasis, illustrates one aspect of the 
period, 1851-1867, “‘ the age of equipoise.’ 

Thus, for example, we are introduced to John 
Roebuck, the Radical member for Sheffield, the 
“public accuser”? and “tribune of the people.” 
In 1936 they still understood in Sheffield what you 
meant if you said “‘ Don’t John Roebuck me.” 
Roebuck was eager to wage war more effectively 
against the Russia of Czar Nicholas. To achieve his 
ends he tried to establish a parliamentary committee 
of enquiry which in other circumstances might have 
become a kind of Committee of Public Safety. 

Roebuck was born in Madras and brought up in 
Canada. He contrasts with a Radical of another sort, 
honest John Bright, more intransigently provincial 
and dissenting. Though something of an isolationist 
so far as Europe was concerned, Bright was prepared 
to go one step further than Roebuck in home affairs 


(The Calendar of Naval History will be resumed in our April issue) 
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$0% LESS ENGINE WEAR 





with new BP Special Energol 


up to 12% lower petrol consumption 
an entirely new motor oil —‘ VISCO-STATIC’ 


Doubles the life of your engine 
} 
HIS IS WONDERFUL NEWS. You can save 80% of engine wear, cut | 
petrol consumption and enjoy easier starting and greater | 
reliability than ever before thought possible. | 


BP Special Energol is a new kind of motor oil introduced by The | 


British Petroleum Company for use in all four-stroke petrol engines in 
good condition. Tests in the laboratory and on the road proved that 
BP Special Energol cuts engine wear by 80% and actually doubles the 


life of your engine. 


You also save substantially on petrol consumption — 5-10% on 
normal running and up to 12% on start and stop running such as a 
doctor does. BP Special Energol with all its advantages costs only 
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In this graph the upper curve is the 
result of tests with conventional 
premium grade oils. The height of the 
line is the amount of wear occurring at 
any instant. Notice the very high rate 
of wear immediately after starting and 
how this reduces gradually as the 
engine warms up. 

Now see the lower line which is the 
rate of wear with BP Special Energol. 
Notice how it remains at the same low 
level all the time and even after some 
minutes running is still substantially 
lower than with conventional oils. 














50% more than conventional 
premium oils. On petrol saving 
alone it more than repays the 
extra cost. 


‘ Visco-static '? 

BP Special Energol ‘Visco-static’ 
is quite unlike any conventional 
motor oil. It is as thin when cold as 
the lightest grade of lubricating oil 
at present sold. Yet it is as thick 
when hot as the grades normally 
recommended for summer use. This 
special property in an oil is what 
lubrication scientists have been 
striving after for many years. It 
means ideal lubrication at all 
temperatures using only this one 
grade of oil for all engines and 
seasons where S.A.E. grades 10W 
to 40 are normally recommended. It 
is the reason why BP Special 
Energol not only reduces wear and 
petrol consumption but improves 
motoring performance and relia- 
bility in almost every way. 


Easier starting than you 
have ever known 


BP Special Energol flows freely 
even in extreme cold so that the 


engine will turn over more freely. | 


Starting even in mid-winter is no 
more difficult than in high summer. 


No oil starvation and 
less wear 


Full lubrication begins from the 

rst turn of the engine. Abrasive 
products on the cylinder walls are 
washed away immediately. This 
saves an enormous amount of wear 
on both your piston rings and 
cylinder walls. BP Special Energol 
includes additives which give out- 
standing film strength, acid resisting 
properties and detergency. 


Less oil consumption 
By reducing wear, BP Special 
Energol also reduces oil consump- 
tion. It maintains ample viscosity 
for good lubrication even at the 
hottest parts of the engine, near the 
piston rings. 


How to use 
BP Special Energol 


BP Special Energol should not be 
mixed with conventional oils. The 
sump should be drained and refilled 
with the new oil and this should be 
repeated after the first 500 miles. 
Future oil changes should be after 
the normal mileage recommended 
by the makers of your car. 








When not to use 
BP Special Energol 


If your engine is worn and 
will shortly need overhauling, do 
not use BP Special Energol. The 
normal grades of BP Energol 
are still on sale 2nd will help 
your engine to give the best possible 
service until it has been overhauled. 
Your garage manager will be 
glad to give advice if you are in 
any doubt. 


BP Special Energol is obtainable at 
garages where you see the BP Shield. 
It is coloured red for easy identifica- 
tion and sold in sealed packages. 


‘ Visco-static’ is a trade-mark of The British Petroleum Company Limited 


BP a ENERGOL ‘VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL IS A PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
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and to cooperate with working men to precipitate 
the Second Reform Bill crisis. Roebuck had sup- 
ported the South, Bright the North during the 
American Civil War. 

Mr. Briggs rightly emphasizes the importance for 
this period of what he calls “‘ intermediate institu- 
tions,” often of a voluntary nature. These supplied 
corrective moral codes to the liberal individualism 
of the day. He compares, rather than contrasts, 
Tom Hughes, the product of Dr. Arnold’s reformed 
middle-class public school, with Robert Applegarth, 
the pioneer of the “new model” trades union. 
Hughes, the Christian Socialist, injected into Dr. 
Arnold’s conception, which gave a far higher priority 
to brains, his own love for toughness and team spirit, 
thus adapting it to the needs of the less brilliant. 
In the same way, Applegarth, the trade union leader, 
was “tired of that system of individualism in 
industry which gives a Praxiteles .. . Arkwright... 
and Stephenson full scope for their extraordinary 
talent, but leaves thousands of the less skilful to 
scramble through a selfish world as best they can.” 
Mr. Briggs also connects the new public school with 
the new civil service. 

The book closes with a description of the passing 
of the Second Reform Bill. Robert Lowe, its most 
ruthless opponent, unlike Newman, the most trench- 
ant critic of the Whig Liberals of 1832, had respect 
for nothing but the scientific and the useful. In 
some of his remarks he reads like a forerunner of 
the logical positivists. Inevitably he was out- 
manoeuvred by the dare-devil Tories, not over- 
worried, after years of opposition, that a little irra- 
tionality, a little “ nonsense,’’ to use the modern 
technical term, should return to politics. Lowe’s 
speeches, however, had been so bitter that Disraeli 
once declared that he was the one man with whom 
he would refuse to shake hands. 

Though Mr. Briggs avoids the heights and depths 
that existed even in mid-Victorian Britain, he is 
sensitively aware of their existence. His essays are 
often highly illuminating and strangely satisfying, 
though he is better on Samuel Smiles, for example, 
than on the Crimean War. To those who have 
suffered from a surfeit of apocalyptic writing, this 
homely English fare should be most appetizing. 


NEVILLE MASTERMAN. 


THE VANITY OF VICHY 


HISTOIRE DE VICHY, 1940-44. Par Robert Aron, 
760 pp. (Librairie Arthéme Fayard. 1,250 frs.) 
The story M. Robert Aron has to tell is an 

absorbing one, not so much on account of the course 

of events—for the climax comes at the beginning, 
with the fateful decision taken at Bordeaux in June 

1940, and thereafter the Vichy régime was to play a 

steadily diminishing réle—as on account of the 

characters involved in the pitiful drama. 

First there is Marshal Pétain himself, “‘ le vieillard 
providentiel.”” He saw his part in the terms that he 
used in his first message to the French people when 
he said, “ Sir de la confiance du peuple tout entier, 
je fais & la France le don de ma personne pour atténuer 
son malheur.” Using his prestige as the victor of 
Verdun, and as a Commander who had always 
sought to spare his men, he would try to save the 
million and a half French prisoners and the French 
people as a whole from the worst consequences of 
defeat. Unfortunately, this honourable intention 
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exact.’-—Daily Telegraph 
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Financial Times 2/s. 


Faith and Freedom 


A Study of Western Society 
BARBARA WARD 

‘Her theme is developed with much incidental 
learning, sympathy, shrewdness and good 
writing. —Daily Telegraph 
‘A most erudite survey, the product of extensive 
reading and some deep personal thinking.’— 
Sphere 16s. 
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rendered him peculiarly susceptible to German 
blackmail, which Hitler used without scruple at all 
crucial moments. Further, the Marshal’s conception 
of the French people was a narrow one. It excluded 
Jews, Freemasons, persons of foreign extraction 
and parliamentarians. His philosophy, if one can 
describe it as such, was that of Charles Maurras and 
l’ Action Frangaise as filtered through the fanatical 
and unbalanced mind of Raphael Alibert. It had 
enough in common with National Socialism to make 
a firm resistance to some of Hitler’s persecutions 
more difficult. Moreover, at the age of eighty-four 
Pétain was too old for the precarious act of fence- 
sitting that he attempted. Despite astonishing 
physical fitness, his mental powers were waning. 
The flashes of decision and shrewdness become rarer 
and rarer, until, at the end, one has the impression 
of a noble fagade with nothing behind it. 

It was to this Hindenburg that Laval planned to 
play Hitler. M. Aron clearly has a grudging admira- 
tion for Laval. He at least, in all this chaos of in- 
decision, knew what he wanted and pursued it 
relentlessly. That was what enabled him to swing 
the decision at Bordeaux against continuing the war 
from North Africa. In the Council of Ministers there 
was a majority for further resistance and President 
Lebrun had even accepted a plan for dividing the 
Government into two parts, one to remain in France 
and the other to continue resistance overseas. But 
the champions of further resistance, with the excep- 
tion of Mandel, were divided in their minds, and 
Laval and Alibert by the most unscrupulous methods 
were able to carry the day. Laval was convinced that 
Germany was going to win the war and that France 
could recover a leading place in Europe by helping 
Hitler to victory. He, like the Duce an ex-Socialist 
and like the Fuehrer a man of the people, was 
destined to lead his people on this path. Full of 
rancour against his former parliamentary colleagues, 
with dictatorial ambitions and an almost megalo- 
maniac conceit, he was yet in his own perverted way 
a patriot, and not like Doriot and Déat a hireling of 
the Germans. But the Marshal was not inclined to 
be a mere figurehead for Laval’s dictatorship, nor 
had he led France out of the war in order to lead 
her back on the other side. In December 1940, he 
took what was perhaps his last decisive action, dis- 
missing Laval from his government and having him 
arrested—a decision that fifteen months later he was 
forced by the Germans to reverse. 

Scarcely less femarkable is the brilliant and 
ambiguous figure of Admiral Darlan, oscillating 
between co-belligerence and non-belligerence, driven 
on by ambition, by violent hatred of Britain and by 
confidence that the French, being more intelligent, 
would in the long run get the better of the Germans. 

Indeed, these men of Vichy seem to have had in 
common an immense vanity, which convinced them 
that they could “‘ manage ” Hitler, and a genuine but 
parochial patriotism. They could not believe that 
where France was defeated others could survive. 
Their patriotism could only be based on an emotional 
love for the soil of France since, as heirs to the 
historic divisions of France, there was no principle 
on which they could agree with the mass of their own 
people. Vichy now has added one more schism to 
the French political scene. It is, perhaps, too early 
yet to write its authoritative history, but M. Aron 
has told the story fully and fairly. 


MAuvRICE LATEY. 
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GREAT RAILWAYMAN 


GEORGE STEPHENSON, CREATOR OF BRITAIN’S RAILWAYS. 
By John Rowland, 239 pp., illus. (Odhams. 1§s.) 
Many misconceptions and legends concerning 

the achievements of George Stephenson have gained 

currency during the last hundred years. He has been 
credited with the invention of the locomotive, when 
well-founded prior claims can be made for Murdoch, 

Trevithick and others. He has been described as 

the inventor of railways, when in fact they had been 

known in England since at least the end of the six- 
teenth century. There has also been a vocal anti- 

Stephenson party. The great railwayman has been 

criticized for obscuring the merits of others and for 

holding too high an opinion of his own capacities. 

It must be pointed out, however, that there was more 

justification for Stephenson’s self-confidence than is 

usual in such cases. Born in 1781, the son of a 

colliery-engine fireman, George Stephenson did not 

begin to learn to read and write until his nineteenth 
year. By the early 1830’s his feats in the construction 
and running of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way had made him a national figure. On his death 
in 1848 he was not only the undisputed doyen of 
British railway engineers and locomotive builders, 
but also the possessor of a considerable fortune built 
up by hard work, solid craftsmanship and shrewd 
investment. He was remarkable, too, as being one 
of the very few working-class inventors of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries to rise into 
the ranks of upper middle-class society. Since 

Samuel Smiles published his Life of George Stephen- 

son in 1857 no substantial biography has been 

devoted entirely to the man who, more than anyone 
else, set British railway development on the right 
lines in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Rowland’s book is a careful, smoothly written 

and admirably illustrated study, which incorporates 

some fresh material and takes into account much of 
the recent work on the subject. Mention might, 
however, have been made in the bibliography of Dr. 

John Thomas’s Story of George Stephenson (1952). 

While Mr. Rowland has not written the definitive 
biography which Stephenson’s importance demands 

—very little space is given to events after 1830— 

the book will be found entertaining by the general 
reader and useful in school libraries. 
W. H. CHALONER. 


THE ROOTS OF GERMANY 


THE EVOLUTION OF GERMANY. By John A. Hawgood, 

206 pp. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

Why have the Germans, in some ways the 
ablest of the peoples of the European Continent, 
made so many mistakes and caused so much agony 
to others and themselves ? This is one of the 
important problems of our time, and Professor 
Hawgood in his succinct book on the evolution of 
Germany gives us some at least of the answers. 

Professor Hawgood approaches his subject from 
a fresh angle. He does not catalogue the chronology 
of German history from the jawbone of homo 
heidelbergensis to that of Hitler. He presents his 
material thematically, seeking the roots of some of 
the conflicts that have forged the character of 
Germans today : the difference between East and 
West Germans, North and South Germans, Germans 
and Slavs, Germans and Latins ; the interactions of 





The French- 
Canadians, 1760-1945 


MASON WADE 


A history of French Canada from the 
English conquest to the end of the Second 
World War, tracing the political, economic, 
intellectual and cultural developments that 
have shaped the French-Canadian mind. 


Illustrated. 1,152 pages. 36s. 


The Expansion of 
Elizabethan England 


A. L. ROWSE 


The second volume, following The England 
of Elizabeth, of Mr. Rowse’s great three- 
volume work, The Elizabethan Age. 


Summer. About 30s.* 


The Golden Century of 
Spain, 1501-1621 
R. TREVOR DAVIES 


A reprint of a well-known work, with 
special attention devoted to economic and 
social history, the Inquisition, and to 
Spanish mysticism. 


Illustrated. 21s.* 


Sir Philip Sidney and 
the English Renaissance 
JOHN BUXTON 


‘ Brilliantly sets this attractive personality 
in his period . . . intelligible, lucid, and 
interesting—an irresistible combination.’ 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Illustrated. 18s.* 


* Published in the U.S.A. by st. MARTIN’S 
PRESS, INC., 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 
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BELL BOOKS 


‘It is a strange sensation to put one’s 
hand on the pitted surface of the ruined 
column and to know, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that one is laying one’s hand on the 
tombstone of Tristan, Count of Lyonesse.’ 


—this sentence is from the new book :— 
* * * * * * * 


MYTH OR LEGEND ? 
* * * * ae * * 
in which Dr. GLYN DANIEL 


and other historians and archaeologists 
tell what is now known about such famous 
and fascinating subjects as Lyonesse, Troy, 
Glastonbury and the Holy Grail, The 
Flood, Theseus and the Minotaur, Tara, 
Tristan and Isolt, St. George and the 
Dragon, The Isles of the Bless’d, The 
Druids and Stonehenge, Atlantis, Nemi 
and the Golden Bough. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 





A Great Book 
Sir MORTIMER WHEELER’s 


Rome beyond the 
Imperial Frontiers 


TABLET : ‘ The subject of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s new book is well suited to the 
universality of his learning. It covers an 
enormous field—from the Sahara to Indo- 
China and from the Baltic to Zanzibar.’ 

Fully illustrated. 25s. net 


Roman Gaul 
by OLWEN BROGAN, FS.A. 


The first book to give a concise account in 
English of the history and remains of 
Roman Gaul. 

With illustrations and maps. 2\s. net 


The Heritage of Early Britain 


by the late MARTIN CHARLES WORTH 
and other historians and archeologists. 


A short account of Britain between pre- 
historic times and the Norman Conquest. 
Illustrated. 12s. net 


G. BELL AND SONS. LTD. 
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town and country, Churches and Courts, Courts and 
bourgeoisie. It is all expounded with clarity and 
balance, sine ira et studio. Professor Hawgood is 
aware of the shortcomings of German intellectuals 
and politicians alike, but this does not cloud his 
judgment. To take two examples : he notes in his 
brief summary of the pre-history (that is, up to the 
Partition of Verdun, when it first becomes possible 
to use the term “‘ German ” in any significant sense) 
that German scholars tend to characterize any tribe 
defeated by the Romans as “ Celtic,” and any who 
won victories over the Romans as “‘ Germanic” ; 
although Hermann (Arminius) was no more a Ger- 
man than Vercingetorix was a Frenchman—both, in 
fact, were probably Celts. Secondly, every sensible 
person has been annoyed at some time by the 
Wagnerian mysticism about forests which is so 
pervasive in German literature and sentiment. But 
Professor Hawgood, in a brief, balanced and illumin- 
ating chapter, traces the reaction between woods 
and Germans from the earliest times, and shows that 
modern Germany was shaped in the great era of 
deforestation between about 800 and 1350 A.D. 

The thematic method is not uniformly successful: 
it leads to overlapping in places—there is, for instance 
a good deal of repetition about German emigration. 
Nor does the interesting attempt to explain con- 
stitutional developments by working backwards from 
the present quite come off. Indeed, the section on 
political history is the least inspiring, tending too 
much merely to summarize G. P. Gooch and other 
writers. It does, however, succeed in showing how 
shallow were the roots of German unity below the 
massive trunk of the Third Reich. 

It is a pity that room could not be found for some 
account of the growth of German literature and the 
German language, since the great flowering of 
Middle High German poetry and the influence of 
Luther’s Bible both have political as well as cultural 
significance. Nevertheless, Professor Hawgood has 
compressed an immense amount in a very small 
space. He offers a clear and enlightening introduc- 
tion for the layman, and there are many points of 
interest for the specialist : not least in the manner 
of approach. 

GEORGE GRETTON. 


AN ATLAS OF ART 


ATLAS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Dr. F. Van der 
Meer. English version by T. A. Birrell, 242 pp. 
(Elsevier Publishing Company: Cleaver-Hume Press. 
London. 75s.) 

Every specialist who opens this book will naturally 
begin by turning to the period that he knows best 
and, like the student of literature who reviews an 
anthology, he is almost certain to find something to 
quarrel with, cither in the text or in the choice of 
illustrations. For Dr. Van der Meer’s Atlas of 
Western Civilization is planned to cover the whole 
development of occidental culture from the birth of 
the Greek city-states down until the present age ; 
and in so vast and ambitious a survey there must 
inevitably be many gaps and, now and then, some 
editorial errors. To single out an obvious weakness 
—Greek art of the finest period is rather poorly 
represented, and no space is devoted to its Mycenean 
background. Since Hellenic civilization forms the 
basis of the Western fabric, the comparative poverty 
of the first section seems particularly regrettable. 
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Elsewhere, separate plates have somewhat mis- 
leading captions. On page 147, for example, we find 
what is alleged to be “‘ a specimen of Shakespeare’s 
handwriting. Ms. Harl. 7368.f.9.” But, although this 
folio of the manuscript of Sir Thomas More may 
possibly be in Shakespeare’s hand, the ascription, 
according to recognized authorities, still remains 
tentative. 

Such might well be the specialist’s line of attack. 
Dr. Van der Meer’s book, on the other hand, is 
clearly intended not for the specialist but for the 
general reader. And surely no intelligent man or 
woman who turns its large and crowded pages— 
moving from the splendours of Romanesque to the 
triumphs of Gothic, from a Byzantine ivory panel to 
a French eighteenth-century boiserte—could fail to 
complete the journey withcut sensations of delight 
and awe. How rich is the European mind! How 
astonishing its adventures during the course of the 
last three thousand years ! By comparison, the East 
is static ; for, whereas Eastern culture has always 
prided itself upon its continuity—Chinese art, for 
instance, despite its splendid achievements, has 
constantly looked back to the art of earlier periods— 
Europe has repeatedly broken with the past, or has 
built some entirely new style from the débris of the 
previous age. It is the organic nature of European 
civilization, and of its off-shoots in the Americas, 
that this massive volume especially stresses. Besides 
an adequate supply of maps, Dr. Van der Meer 
includes nearly a thousand phctographic plates, 
usually well chosen and well reproduced. The book 
is cheap at seventy-five shillings. An English version 
of the editor’s text has been provided by Professor 
T. A. Birrell of the University of Nijmegen. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, AND ITS PLACE IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PERPENDICULAR STYLE IN ENGLAND. By 
Maurice Hastings, 190 pp., 56 plates. (Cambridge 
University Press. 42s.) 

A long and curious history attaches to the royal 
chapel founded by King Stephen and sumptuously 
rebuilt between 1292 and 1347, on the orders of the 
first three Edwards, to vie with and surpass the 
French king’s Sainte Chapelle. After the Reforma- 
tion, the building became the seat of the House of 
Commons, which for nearly three centuries con- 
tinued to meet in these ill-adapted surroundings. 
Then, in 1834, occurred the fire that consumed the 
Palace of Westminster—started by workmen who 
overfilled a stove in the House of Lords with wooden 
exchequer-tallies they had been instructed to burn. 
So the chapel perished, and for an idea of its original 
appearance we must turn back from the over- 
imaginative reconstructions of nineteenth-century 
antiquaries to early engravings, to the woodcuts of 
Hollar, and, in particular, to the details revealed by 
descriptive items in the medieval royal buildings 
accounts. This task has been admirably performed in 
the present volume by Dr. Hastings. With pungent 
scholarship, he destroys the many misconceptions 
that have been handed down to us ; he relates the 
building to contemporary work done upon St. Paul’s 
and on provincial cathedrals, proving conclusively 
the central importance of St. Stephen’s in the flower- 
ing of the English Perpendicular style. Many 
incidental remarks in these pages cast light on 
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The 
Decisive Battles of 
the Western World 


by 
Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. FULLER 
Volume IT 


From the Armada to Waterloo 


The second volume of General Fuller’s 
exciting new historical work, which will be 
published on March 11th, covers a period of 
especial interest to English readers. —(35/- net) 


TWO REVIEWS OF VOLUME 1 
Quarterly Review 


“*The concentration, clarity and grace of this work 
are the fruits of an intimacy with the times, persons 
and circumstances seldom so fully attained by any 
one writer covering so large an area. . . . Not only 
a unique book of Battles, but in essentials a History 
of the World. The next two volumes are eagerly 
awaited.” 


The Spectator 


‘The most eminent living writer on war, he not only 
makes clear the influence of past wars and battles 
upon history but also helps his readers towards 
understanding of deeper aspects of war which are 
of supreme importance today.” 


* 
For April publication 


The Crecy War 


by ALFRED H. BURNE 


Readers of History Today will be especially 
interested in this book, an extract from which 
is published elsewhere in this issue; and, as 
Sir ARTHUR BRYANT has written, “Colonel 
Burne is one of the most distinguished living 
authorities on the history of land warfare and 
one of its finest teachers.”’ (18 maps, 3 plates, 30/- net) 
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Howes Bookshop Ltd. 


Antiquarian Booksellers 
(C. HOWES ; F. T. BOWYER) 
3 TRINITY STREET, HASTINGS 


England 
are 
SPECIALISTS in FINE, RARE and SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKS in all SUBJECTS, and hold LARGE 
STOCKS of EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, EARLY 
MEDICINE, OCCULT, STANDARD SETS, and 
HISTORICAL, LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL 
and GENERAL WORKS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 127 and 128 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES, or IMPORTANT BOOKS IN ANY 
QUANTITY, PARTICULARLY OF THE 
SUBJECTS LISTED ABOVE, THE FOLLOWING 
SPECIFIC WORKS, and SIMILAR : 


Sussex 





Cambridge Ancient, Medieval and Modern Histories * 
Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols. ; Maitland. 
Collected Papers, 3 vols. ; Gross, Guild Merchant, 
2 vols. ; Bentham’s Works, 11 vols.; Rolls and 
Hakluyt Societies, any volumes ; Standard sets of 
Bacon, Locke, Hobbes, Swift, and all English Classical 
Authors, Novelists and Dramatists ; Shakespeare’s 
Quarto Facsimiles, 44 vols., Variorum and Arden 
Editions ; English Historical Review ; the Camden, 
Malone, E.E.T.S., and Chaucer Society ; all other 
important Periodicals, etc., etc. 


Telephoge : HASTINGS 3437 
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Art and history in 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
YEAR BOOK 1955 


The Connoisseur, the world’s leading magazine de- 
voted to antiques and the fine arts, presents the 1955 
edition of the internationally famous Connoisseur Year 
Book. Amongst the contents are:— 

Sir Francis Dashwood and West Wycombe. Raynham 
Hall, Norfolk: Home of the Marquess and Marchioness 
Townshend. Weston Hall, Staffordshire: Home of the Earl 
of Bradford. The Lisbon Coaches in History. Chelsea 
Porcelain in the Paine Collection, Boston, U.S.A. Harvard 
College Plate. Three Centuries of European Glass at the 
Corning Museum. Dutch Illuminated Manuscripts in the 
Walters Arts Gallery. A Breakfast Service of George III. 
Jacopo Bassano in English and Scottish Collections. The 
Petits Appartements de Louis XV at Versailles. Some Master 
Painters of Early Chinese Ceramics. Early Roman Imperial 
Coin Portraits. Nicholas Vallin (circa 1565-1603). Inter- 
national Sale-Room. Some Notable Art Books and Publi- 
cations in 1953/4. 

COLOUR PLATES 
The Music Saloon at West Wycombe 
The East Front of Raynham Hall, Norfolk 
The Great Hall Room in the Lisbon Museum of Coaches 
West Wycombe Park (on dust wrapper) 
22/- ($4) inclusive of post, packing, and insurance from 
THE BELGRAVE LIBRARY 
22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18, England 
Tel : VANdyke 118! 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKE 
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A History of Anglo-American Relations, 1783-1952 0 


By H. C. ALLEN , 


Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 


Nearly five years in preparation, this important 
new work provides 2 careful, analytical studv 
and balanced narrative history of Anglo 
American relations. Despite their vital import- 
ance, it is forty years since a first-class history 
of this subject appeared. In this new work, 
H. C. Allen provides a major history that takes 
into account the immense changes in the 
relationship that followed America’s gradual 


From All Booksellers 
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“*Contains March shrewd comment . . 
considerable welcome’ 


move away from Isolation to leadership of the x 
Western World. Part I traces the broad out- Q' 
line, the progress from mistrust to cordiality, \ 
the ripening of the friendship. Part II (com- A 
prising three-fifths of the book) recounts, in O 
chronological sequence, the history of Anglo- \ / 
American diplomatic relations ; well over half { 


this section is devoted to the twentieth century. 


1024 pages, with 7 maps. 9 in. by 6 in. ff 
. deserves a . fr 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Price 4 5S. net 0, 
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subjects outside the realm of purely architectural 
history. Commenting, for instance, on Henry III’s 
pre-occupation with the building of Westminster 
Abbey, Dr. Hastings writes: ‘“‘One can hear, 
through the clerkly Latin [of the Close Rolls], the 
violent Plantagenet temperament. When it comes 
to the hanging of a curtain, the setting up of a statue 
or the arrangement of a chapel, it must be done and 
done at once.” Fifty-six well-chosen plates illustrate 
Dr. Hastings’ lively and authoritative work. 
A.H. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BRIDGWATER 
SIR, 

I am greatly surprised to see that the common 
error of inserting an “‘e”’ after the first syllable of 
Bridgwater has crept into the pages of a periodical 
of such erudition as History Today. The error occurs 
on pages 55, 56 and 72 of the January issue. 

It cannot be too generally known that the name 
of the ancient West of England borough has no 
connection with either “ bridge” or “‘ water.” It 
is a corruption of Burgh Walter from Walter of 
Douai, one of the followers of William the Conqueror. 
It may be urged that the eighteenth-century duke, 
associated with the Bridgewater Canals, so spelt the 
name but there are other variations of spelling in 
the Peerage, e.g., Guilford (Guildford), Winchilsea 
(Winchelsea) and Zetland (Shetland). 

Yours, etc., 
HUBERT SPIRIDION, 
Bognor Regis. 


[According to Ekwall : Oxford Dictionary of Place 
Names, Bridgwater appears in Domesday Book as 
“‘ Brugie,” and in the 1194 Pipe Roll as “ Brige- 
waltier,’’ meaning the brycg, or bridge, belonging 
to the fee of Walter of Douai.—Ebs.] 


OSTIA 
SIR, 

May I add a few remarks, on the development of 
Ostia as a commercial centre, to Mr. Brunel’s article 
(January issue) ? It is interesting to recall that it 
was originally founded not for trading purposes but 
as a “ coastguard station” to protect Rome from 
military invasion on the seaward side, and it is 
possible for that reason that a few warships were 
always stationed there even in the period before the 
First Punic War, when Rome had no fleet to speak 
of. As the Rome of the fourth centyry B.c. was 
largely agricultural and self-sufficient, there was no 
need for a big commercial centre in Italy at that time. 
Even in the second century B.c., Ostia was com- 
paratively undeveloped ; although, after the Second 
Punic War, the Spanish trade, and more important, 
the corn imports vital to the rapidly increasing 
population of Rome, brought the town into pro- 
minence. Caius Gracchus, in his corn law of 123 B.c., 
provided for the grain imports to be placed in ware- 
houses at Ostia, from which store a fixed ration was 
to be sold monthly to any Roman at a low and 
constant price. The growing wealth and importance 
of the port is clearly illustrated by its history in the 
first century B.C. : its prominence in the Civil Wars 
of 91-83 B.c., when it was sacked by Marius ; the 
attentions of pirates in 68 B.c., when badly-needed 
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THE LONDON OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF INFORMATION 


WHEN Shillibeer’s 
omnibus first clattered its way 
through the city streets in 1829 the citizens 
of London realized that here indeed was a 
public service worth knowing and using. 
Likewise, the London Assurance offer the 
public another kind of useful service by 
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Better Terms 
When school fees come in, some fathers find them- 
selves wrestling with sums. Others have discovered, 
however, that the right answer to this particular 
problem is to take out an Education Policy with us 
well before schooling begins. It’s just a matter of 
good arithmetic. 


“How to be Well Assured” 

The many different kinds of Life Assurance we pro- 
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one. Our booklet “How to be Well Assured” has 
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corn supplies were cut off ; and Julius Caesar’s 
imposing plan for a large artificial harbour. This 
project was not fulfilled until the time of the Emperor 
Claudius (A.D. 41-54), when a canal was cut from 
the River Tiber to the sea to give the river a new 
outlet, free from silt, a few miles north of the old one. 
At the new “mouth”, a fine harbour was con- 
structed, which boasted two large cement break- 
waters and a lighthouse. Later under Trajan, this 
harbour was divided into an inner and an outer 
basin. These works made Ostia the most important 
port in Italy and second only to Alexandria in the 
Mediterranean. Although the corn trade had been 
responsible in the first place for its great rise, it now 
handled many other commodities—under the 
Emperor Domitian, special warehouses were erected 
to accommodate pepper imports from Malabar. 
Ostia’s heyday, like that of the Roman empire itself, 
was the Antonine period ; after that, Ostia proper 
declined steadily, when Portus, the settlement round 
the harbour, had been declared independent by 
Constantine. This decline was hastened by the 
Gothic invasions and the growth of malaria in the 
region—the latter pestilence has only been expelled 
during the present century. 
Yours, etc., 
P. L. Scowcrort, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 





“HISTORY TODAY ” 


Contents in April will include : 
Richard, Coeur de Lion, a re-assessment of the 
great Crusader by Steven Runciman ; 
Toynbee’s History, The Theory, the first of two 
studies by E. E. Y. Hales ; The Old Order and 
the New, an account of the Intellectual 
Revolution of the seventeenth century by 
M. H. Carré ; The Vandals, a study of Rome’s 
fifth-century captors, by R. A. G. Carson ; 
The Casting Away of the Gloucester, 1682, by 
G. Robinson—a wreck in which the future 
King James II almost lost his life ; A Chinese 
Renaissance, the T’ang Dynasty, A.D. 618-906, 
by Margaret Medley ; and Figures on a Wool- 
sack II, the concluding article in Steven 
Watson’s series on Lord Chancellors. 











NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. BURNE, D.S.O., R.A. (retd.). Editor 
of The Gunner; military editor of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia ; publications include : Lee, Grant and 
Sherman (1938) ; The Art of War on Land (1944) ; 
The Noble Duke of York (1949); Battlefields of 
England (1949) ; More Battlefields of England (1952), 
etc. 


SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. In the course of his 
diplomatic career served for three years with the 
Embassy in Peking, and speaks Chinese fluently. 
Publications include: The Last of Uptake and 
Alberoni. Now at work upon a study of Marie 
Antoinette and the events leading up to the French 
Revolution. 
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Henry Knighton, Adam Murimuth and Robert of 
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letters of Richard Wynkeley and Michael Northburgh 
on the battle. On the French side the only chronicle 
worth mention is that of the Fleming, Gilles di 
Muisis, which is contained in the Chronique de 
Flandres. On the neutral side is the chronicle of 
Jean le Bel (the best French edition is that of Jules 6s See: 
Viard). There is no complete edition of Froissart’s \ 
Chronicles in the English language. The best is that 
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the War between the States, 1869 ; W. Adolphe 
Roberts : Semmes of the Alabama, 1938 ; Arthur 
Sinclair : Two Years on the Alabama, 1895 ; John 
McIntosh Kell : Recollections of a Naval Life, 1900 ; 
Montague Bernard: A Historical Account of the 
Neutrality of Great Britain during the American Civil 
War, 1870 ; Samuel Flagg Bemis: A Diplomatic 
History of the United States, 1942 ; James Ford 
Rhodes : History of the United States, 1915 ; E. D. 
Adams : Great Britain and the American Civil War, 
1925. 


FORMOSA, by Burnard Selby. C. Imbault-Huart : 
L’ile Formose, Paris, 1893 ; J. W. Davidson: The 
Island of Formosa, past and present, 1903; W. 
Campbell : Formosa under the Dutch, 1903 ; H. B. 
Morse : East India Company trading to China, Vol. I, 
1926 ; Donald Keene : The Battles of Coxinga, 1951; 7 
J. W. Ballantine : Formosa, 1952. 1 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Lists on English History; 7 
Greece & Rome; London; Scotland; Ireland; 7 
Russia; Scandinavia; Natural History; others, ready, | 
free. Bayliss, 62 Highbury Hill, London, N.5. 





CURRENT BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. W. Heffer & Sons © 
Ltd., 3-4 Petty Cury, Cambridge. 





UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for the position of ERNEST 
SCOTT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. The Salary will be 
£A2,500 per annum, with superannuation similar 
to F.S.S.U. Further particulars and information as 7 
to the method of application may be obtained from 7 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, | 
London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 

Australia and London, is 30th April, 1955. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
An Easter School on 
THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORICAL RECORDS 
Tutors: W. E. Tate and E. R. C. Brinkworth. 
At Westham House Adult College. April 14th-21Ist. 7 
Inclusive fee, £7 7s. od. Details from : The Warden, | 
Westham House, Barford, near Warwick. 





WE WANT TO BUY—Due to the unending demand for 
bound volumes of History Today, the Publishers 
wish to re-purchase copies of the January 1951 issue, 
to complete additional volumes. If any reader has a 
surplus copy which is not required, we shall be 
pleased to purchase it for 5s. per copy. Copies must 
be in perfect condition and should be posted, with 
the name and address of sender, to The Publisher. 
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COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
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